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Adherence to the World Court Senate Lays Aside |President Says 


Frees Gold to Aid 


Is Favored With Reservations | 


Bank Operations Senate Group, 11 to 9, Approves Ratification 


Invokes Emergency Provi- 
sion in Glass-Steagall Bill 
And Pledges Securities as 
Backing for Notes 


Method Is Evolved 


To Continue Practice 


Steady Improvement Shown in 
Banking Conditions as Mem- 
ber Banks Increase Their 
Excess Reserve 


Emergency provisions 
Steagall bill enabling the Federal reserve 
banks to free gold by pledging Govern- 
ment securities as collateral for Federal 


reserve notes in circulation has been in- 
voked for the first time, and the Federal 
Reserve Board has evolved a formula for 
continued use of the provisions, according 
to a statement made public May 12 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. . 

The emergency provisions were invoked 
when the eligible paper available as back- 
ing for notes in cirulation became exceed- 
ingly scarce, thereby tying up gold which 
had to be used in place of the unavailable 
paper, according to the statements. Gold 
backing of notes reached the high point 
of 90 per cent, and threatened the supply 
of gold necessary for normal operations 
of the banks, the statements point out. 

Banking Conditions Improve 

Banking conditions have been improv- 
ing steadily during the last three months, 
the statements say, and the reserve banks 
policy of buying Government bonds has 
increased the excess reserves of the mem- 
ber banks, especially in New York City. 
New York member banks have in turn 
increased their loans and investments, the 
statements show. 

The weekly condition stategnent of re- 
serve banks made public M&ay 12 shows 
that the banks purchased $98,000,000 worth 
of Government securities during that 
week, bringing the total purchases in the 
last five: weeks to approximately $500,- 
000,000. 
Total of Securities Pledged 

The same condition statement shows 
that the amount of Government securities 
pledged as collateral for notes in circula- 
tion under the emergency provisions of 
the Glass-Steagall bill totaled $97,300,000. 
Gold and gold notes continued to form 
about seven-ninths of the collateral, how- 
ever, ‘the statement shows. 

In order to avoid excessive gold reserves 
behind the notes which would cut down 
the gold available for normal bank opera- 
tions, the Federal Reserve Board devised 
a formula whereby the emergency meas- 
ures of the Glass-Steagall bill could be 
used, the statement of the Board says. 


Formula Is Explained 

“In determining upon a formula derived 
from these considerations,” the statement 
reads, “the Board decided that in existing 
circumstances when the margin between 
(1) total cash reserves of the reserve 
banks (in excess of the 35 per cent against 
deposits) plus eligible paper at the 12 Fed- 
eral seserve banks, and (2) Federal re- 
serve notes in actual circulation shall fall 
below $400,000,000, the reserve banks shall 
be authorized to pledge a sufficient amount 
of United States Government securities 
with the Federal reserve agents to release 
enough gold to bring this margin up to 
the $400,000,000 level.” 

The statement follows in full text: 


Credit Conditions Improve 

Banking conditions, which had begun 
to improve in February, showed further 
progress in April for the third consecutive 
month. The number of bank failures 
continued to be relatively small, and 
there was a further return of currency 
from hoarding to the banks. 

Additional purchases of United States 
Government securities by the Federal re- 
serve banks were reflected in a decrease 
throughout the country of member bank 
indebtedness; in addition reserve balances 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Spring Wheat Planting 
Reduced 10 Per Cent 


Decrease Estimated in Addition 
To Lower Winter Crop 


Plantings of Spring wheat this year will 
total about 10 per cent less than last year, 
according to estimates received at the 
Federal Farm Board, it was stated orally 


May 12 by James E. Stone, chairman of 
the Board. 

This reduction is in addition to the es- 
timated decrease to 441,000,000 bushels in 
the Winter crop, which is the lowest yield 
for the Winter crop since 1912, except 
for two years, it was stated. 

Mr. Stone made available the following 
additional information: 


Inspection Division has inspected stabiliza- 
tion wheat in storage in the United States 
and Canada, and has found more than 
99 per cent of it to be in good, millable 
condition. United States storings were 
found to be more than 98 per cent in good 
condition, while Canadian storings re- 
vealed more than 99 per cent of the total 
is millable. 

Final figures of United States shipment 
of wheat to China reveal that 24 of the 
66 ships used in transportation wWere 
United States ships. 

Thirty-four mills participated in sup- 
plying- wheat for shipment. Columbia 
River supplied 78 per cent of the wheat 
and 50 per cent of the flour—about 61 
per cent of the total figures in bushels. 
Puget Sound supplied 22 per cent of the 
wheat and 55 per cent of the flour—about 
38 per cent of the total. 

The first shipment was niade Oct. 9, 
1931; the last shipment April 15, 1932. The 
largest shipment made—all flour—was 
equivalent to 441,685,035 bushels of wheat, 
and was valued at $267,220. 

These shipments have brought the Pa- 
cific price of wheat above the Chicago 
price. Chicago prices usually run 10 to 
15\cents a bushel higher than prices on 
th® coast. 


in the Glass- | 


} 








es adherence to the World) Ohio; Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; 
Court, but with reservations restating | Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, who voted 
certain American policies respecting its|by proxy; Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada; 
views on Court jurisdiction, was recom-| Walsh (Dem.), of Montana; Harrison 
mended to the Senate, May 12, by its Com-| (Dem.), of Mississippi; George (Dem.), of 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The action | Georgia; Black (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
was taken in response to President | Connally (Dem.), of Texas. Nays: Borah 
Hoover’s request of Dec. 10, 1930. | (Rep.), of Idaho; Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 

Included in the reservations which the | fornia; Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire; 
Committee attached to the resolution of | La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin; Robin- 
ratification were a declaration that the|son (Rep.), of Indiana; Glenn (Rep.), of 
United States adherence is not effective | Illinois; Cutting (Rep.), of New Mexico; 
until the understandings and reservations | Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, and Shipstead 
are accepted by the other signatory pow- | (Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota. Senators 


With Declaration of American Policies 


any advisory opinion without consent of | ner (Dem.), of New York, were recorded 


Limitation O pposed 
On Home Mail Boxes 


Right Questioned to Prohibit 
By Law Use for Other Than 
Postal Matter 


PPOSITION to proposed legislation 

which would restrict the use of house | 
letter boxes to postage-paid mail matter 
was expressed at a hearing, May 12, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads, considering the measure 
(H. R. 9262), which prohibits deposit of | 
statements, handbills and circulars in such 
letter boxes. 

The measure was supported on the 
ground that it would provide additional 
revenue of more than $4,000,000 to the Post 
Office Department and that it would pre- 
vent the “cluttering up” of letter boxes 
designed for postage-paid matter. The 
legality of such legislation was questioned. 

W. E. Kelly, assistant solicitor of the 


this Government when the dispute or 
matter touches any subject in which the 


| United States has or claims an interest. 


Vote of Committee 
The vote to report the resolution of 
ratification favorably was 11 to 9, with two 
members not voting. The vote follows: 
Ayes: Capper (Rep.), of Kansas; Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Fess (Rep.), of 


Additional Revenue 
Is Seen in Adjusting 


_ Tariff to Exchange 


Proposal to Equalize Duties 
By Compensating for the 
Depreciation in Money Is 
Favored at House Inquiry 


Advocates of the bill (H. R. 8688) to 
equalize tariff duties by compensating for 


depreciation in foreign currencies opened | 
| testimony before the House Committee on 


Ways and Means May 12. 


At the hearing on that date represent- 
atives of the iron and steel industry, the 
china clay industry, the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest, and the fish 
canners of the Pacific coast, urged that 


organizations which they represent are | 


suffering from foreign goods being 
‘dumped” in this country at low prices, 
due to the depreciation in foreign cur- 
rencies which has come about. 


Effect of Measure 


They contended that enactment of the 
proposed legislation would not be an in- 
crease in tariff rates, but would merely 
adjust present tariff rates to give them 
the effect the Smoot-Hawley bill pro- 
posed. The existing Tariff Act did not 
contemplate the phenomenon which has 
taken place, they claimed. 

Thomas J. Doherty, of New York City. 
speaking for the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the first witness, pointing out 
that both this Government as well as its 
individual citizens are suffering because 
of — depreciation of foreign currency, 
said: 

Loss of Revenue 

“The Government can not and should 
not lose its revenue and the ranks of un- 
employed should not be augmented be- 
cause some foreign governments have 
seen fit to alter their financial. set-up. 

“The Government is directly involved 
because it has suffered and is suffering 
and will continue to suffer in an increas- 
ing ratio the loss of a large part of that 
revenue which the Congress intended to 
raise by means of a tariff on imported 
goods ani which the estimates furnished 
to it by the Government officials very 
reasonably assured it it would have. 

Interest of Public 

“The interests of the individual citizens 
themselves are likewise involved and even 
more intimately because thousands out 


of work due to the influx of foreign ar- | 


ticles of the kind and character that they 
had previously been employed in making. 


“Based on the importations of 1931, it | 
has been estimated that the Government's | 


loss in revenue for a year under this de- 
preciated currency regimen will be $140,- 


000,000. Need I expatiate on the folly of | 


throwing that huge sum of money away 


especially at a time when it is sorely | 


}as not voting. 

The Committee reaffirmed previously ac- 
cepted resolutions by Senator Vandenberg, 
|; setting out traditional American treaty 
policies and procedure. These were a part 
of the original ratification resolution which 
the Senate adopted Jan. 27, 1926, as were 
the reservations concerning the time when 
this country shall be considered as a 
|member and the right of veto on advisory 
opinions. 


Powers’ Acceptance Provided 


Although the Fifth Reservation of the 
1926 resolution was not taken in toto, the 
Committee adopted a motion by Senator 
| Moses, including the second half of that 
reservation, thus fixing the conditions pre- 
cedent to American adherence. That part 
of the Fifth Reservation included reads 
as follows: 

“The sssnature of the United States to 
the said protocol shall not be affixed until 
the powers signatory to such protocol shall 
have indicated, through an exchange of 
notes, their acceptance of the foregoing 
reservations and understandings as a part 
and a condition of adherence by the 
United States.to the said protocol.” 


Amendment Made Reservations 


Adoption of this provision, Senator 
Borah, Committee chairman, said in an 
oral announcement, makes other amend- 
;ments accepted by the Committee stand 
as reservations. He referred, in this con- 
nection, to the proposal that Senator Reed 
| had made earlier and which was accepted. 
The Recd proposal, which also was lifted 
|from the former fifth reservation, reads 
as follows: 

“The Permanent Court of International 
Justice shall not, without the consent of 
the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
| States has or claims an interest.” 

Senator Reed maintained when the pro- 
posal first was submitted that it. was 
merely an understanding and that it did 
not require acquiescence by the other sig- 
natories. 


Vandenberg Resolutions 
The Vandenberg resolutions, which were 
taken bodily from the 1926 resolution of 
ratification, follow in full text: 
“Resolved, further, as a part of this 
act of ratification that the United States 
approve the protocol and statute herein- 


ers and that the Court may not render | Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and 





{Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Price Trend Abroad 


Continues Downward 


Commodities at Wholesale in 
Foreign Countries Show 
Further’Recession 


The trend of wholesale prices in foreign 
|countries continued downward in March, 
and incomplete figures for April show a 
further rec®ssion in prices, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement 
May 12. 

Nonfood products registered many mod- 
eerate price declines in March, while the 
number of decreases in foods was greater. 
Chile, it was stated, reported the sharpest 
rise in wholesale commodity prices, with 
an advance of 8 per cent. A loss of 3 
per cent in British India was the largest 
| decrease. 

Among foodstuffs the sharpest decline 





needed and when you are resorting to|occurred in animal products in Denmark, 
every possible form and source of revenue? | With a fall of 11 per cent. A decrease 
“As a natural concomitant of the fall in|} of 16 per cent In raw cotton in British 
the conversion value of various foreign | India was the outstanding decline among 
currencies, there has been a substantia! |nonfoods. The statement follows in full 
increase in the volume of importations | text: 
from the countries involved (a year ago Wholesale commodity prices dropped 
they were 38 per cent of the total impor- | again in March, as compared with Feb- 
tations, now they are 52 per cent), and at |ruary, according to reports from 12 of the 


Post Office Department, declared that 
there might be some question as to the 
legality of the proposed legislation, in; 
view of the fact that letter boxes are pri- 
vately owned and that the restriction of 
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Railroad Operators 
Discuss Higher Cost | 
Of 6-hour Work Day 


Levies on Imports 
Are Criticized in 


Tax Bill Report 


Excise Imposts on Oil, Coal, 
Copper and Lumber Are 
Opposed as Tariff Duties 
By Five Senators 


Inclusion Declared 
Unsound in Principle 


Injury to Foreign Trade and 
Relations and Doubtful Do- 


mestic Benefits Seen in 
‘Tinkering’ With the Tariff 
Stash Rflipeiommns 


Dissent from the inclusion in the rev- 
enue bill, as reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, of the “tariff duties 
on oil, coal, copper and lumber, mas- 
querading as excise taxes,” was filed in 
the Senate May 12 in the form of a mi- 


| passed,” said Senator Glass, “we are go- 





nority report from five members of the 


Finance Committee. The reports follows 
a majority report filed May 11 by Sen- 


‘ator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Committee 


chairman, supporting the bill. 





ditional Workers and In- 
creased Pay Rolls 
volved, at I. C. C. Hearing 


Application of fhe principle of the six- | 


Estimates Submitted of Ad- 
hour working day to all classes of railroad 
employes would have no effect upon the 


ability of the carriers to maintain present 
service to the public, but would result in 


a considerable expense in “overtime” pay | 


and straight pay for additional em- 


ployes, John F. Henry, superintendent of 


the Long Island Railroad, told the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissron, May 12, dur- 
ing continued hearings on the Commis- 
sion’s study of the six-hour-day principle. 


z parte No. 106.) 
Mr. Henry said that the six-hour-day 
principle, applied to “short turn around” 


and “suburban” passenger service on the 
railroads comprising the eastern group, 
would necessitate an increase of more 
than 28 per cent in the number of em- 
ployes in the eastern region and an in- 
crease in compensation of more than 36 
per cent. 


Inquiry Directed by Congress 


The Commission's investigation into the 
effect o fapplying the principle of the six- 
hour working day for all railway employes 
on the operation, service and expenses 
of the carriers was instituted pursuant 
to a joint Congressional resolution direct- 
ing the Commission to make a study of 
the situation and report its findings to 
Congress by Dec. 15, 1932. 

The hearings opened before Commis- 
sioners Joseph B. Eastman, Frank’ Mc- 
Manamy and William E. Lee on May 11, 
with an opening statement by Jacob Aron- 
son, of the New York Central lines, on 
behalf of the carriers, who was followed 
by Donald R. Richberg, representing the 
Association of Railway Labor Executives, 
who told the Commission that the six- 
hour day would enable railway employes 
to enjoy a better standard of living and 
bring an end to the present unemploy- 
ment situation in the railroad industry. 


Estimate of Comparative Costs 


An exhibit introduced at the hearing, 
May 12, by Mr. Henry, dealing with “short 
turn around” passenger and suburban serv- 
ice, through passenger service, all freight 
service, yard and transfer service, clerks 
and other employes, on the eastern rail- 
roads, for the week March 20 to March 
25, 1932, showed an increase of more than 
28 per cent of the “short turn around” and 
suburban passenger service, if the six- 
hour principle were applied, compared 
with the present eight-hour schedule, and 
a total for the other services of 3,698 
oaeenennt employes, or a gain of 18.15 per 
cent. 

Mr. Henry pointed out, in answer to 
questions by Commissioner McManamy 
and Mr. Richberg, that enginemen and 
firemen are now operating on a five-hour 
basis, and all extra time on their runs 
is paid overtime on the basis of time and 
a half for each additional hour, in so far 
as passenger service is concerned. This 
pay schedule, he said, is figured on a 
basis of 100 miles or five hours for the 


In- | 


Signing the minority report were Sen- 
ators Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi; 
| George (Dem.), of Georgia; Walsh (Dem.), 
|of Massachusetts; Costigan ‘(Dem.), of 
|Colorado, and Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee. 


Principle Declared Unsound 
| 


“We regard the inclusion of these tariffs 
jin the present bill,” the minority report 
stated, “as utterly indefensible. We believe 
that it is unsound in principle and dan- 
gerous in practice to attempt to make the 
present revision of our domestic tax laws 
the vehicle for tariff tinkering. Further- 
more the prospective revenue yield of these 
proposed tariff taxes is negligible. 

“More important is the fact that these 
| tariffs, at least, will be of doubtful ben- 
efit to domestic producers, may adversely 
affect domestic consumers and will work 
most certain injury to our foreign trade 
and our foreign relations. The probable 
ultimate consequences of this further at- 
tempted tampering with a desperately sick 
economic situation throughout the world 
may well occasion the gravest apprehen- 
sion.” 


Little Revenue Predicted 


The report declared that in the final 
analysis, the tariff items in the revenue 
bill will wee little, if any revenue; will 
seriously disrupt our foreign trade; will 
result in no benefits to the domestic in- 
dustries involved, unless they result in in- 
creased prices in the home market; and, 
if these increased prices do result, they 
only’ will add an additional burden on 
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Pennsylvania Railway 
Amends Loan Petition 


Reduces by Half Amount of 
Advance Requested From 
Reconstruction Agency 


The Pennsylvania Railroad on May 12 
filed an amended application with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reducing 
the amount of loan sought from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation from 
$55,000,000 to $27,500,000, “upon the under- 
standing that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will definitely commit itself 
at this time to make said loan of $27,500,- 
000 to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on Oct. 1, 1932.” 
No. 9243.) 

The application asserted that at the re- 
quest of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Pennsylvania is willing to 
provide one-half of the $55,000,000 orig- 
inally sought, or $27,500,000 by the sale of 
securities through banking and investment 
channels and furnish the additional $13,- 


000,000 necessary to continue ,the con- | 


struction and improvement work on its 
lines between New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, which will aggregate approx- 
imately $68,000,000, on the condition that 
the other half of the $55,000,000 will be 
furnished it by Oct. 1. 

The carrier's original application sought 

















(Finance Docket | 


Glass Banking Bill 


Revenue Bill Given Priority to 
Permit Early Action for 
Balanced Budget 


HE Glass banking bill (S. 4412) was 

laid aside temporarily by the Senate 
May 12 that it might turn its immediate 
attention to the revenue measure to pro- 
vide funds for a balanced budget. The 
action was taken with the assent of Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, sponsor of 
the banking measure, who explained he 
ere the greater urgency of the tax 
bill. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, entered 
the motion as Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance to take up the tax measure 
May 13 and Senator Glass announced that 
while he would not object, he hoped that 
the Senate would realize the importance 
of the banking measure. 

“If this bill, or something like it is not 


ing to have another era 
in this country.” 

Before putting the banking bill aside, 
however, .the Senate heard further criti- 
cism of the branch banking provisions and 


f bank failures 





had its attention directed to a new pro- 
posal for modification of that section (sec- 
tion 19). Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, previously had presented 
an amendment to strike out the entire sec- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Measure to Stabilize 
Dollar Advocated to 
Restore Confidence 


Goldsborough Bill Would 


Way Is Cleared 
For Relief Action 


Announces After Conference 
With Senate Leaders and 
Officials That Combined 
Plan Will Be Presented 


‘Means to Stimulate 


Work Are Discussed 


Loan of 300 Million to States 
And Cities From Emergency 
Fund Is Being Considered, 
According to Mr. Garner 


President Hoover announced May 12, 
after conference at the White House with 
Senate leaders and Government officials, 
that the way had been opened to combine 
and put into concrete form various plans 
for relief and to stimulate increased em- 
ployment with a view of securing united 
roan action in Congress immedi- 
ately. 

The discussions revolved around differ- 
ent proposals for relief and stimulating 
enlarged employment, including those of 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Senate minority leader, calling for a $2,- 
000,000,000 bond issue, as well as plans 
of the President. 


Mr. Garner Comments 
A prediction that Congress would act 
on unemployment relief measures at the 
present session was made May 12 by Rep- 
resentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., Speaker of the House, and by Sena- 


Raise Price Level and tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 


Lead to Better Business, |, 


Senate Group Is Told 


Belief that enactment of the Goldsbor- 
ough bill (H. R. 11499) for restoring the 


there would result in an increase in pub- 
lic confidence leading eventually to better 
business and higher commodity price lev- 
els was expressed May 12 by members of 
Congress, farm organization executives, 
farm paper editors, and others who testi- 
fied at a hearing on the bill before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. Representative Goldsborough, author 

pag pemaayre. declared that passage of 
the bill would result in an upturn within 
90 days. 


Other witnesses favoring the measure 
included Representatives Strong (Rep.), 
of Blue Rapids, Kans.; Busby (Dem.), of 
Houston, Miss.; J. David Stern, publisher 
of the Philadelphia Record; H. A. Wal- 
lace, Des Moines, Iowa, editor of Wal- 


dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; C. V. Gregory, editor of Prairie 
Farmer; C. R. White, president of New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation; 
and Prof. George F. Warren, of Cornell 
University. 


Sentiment on Inflation 

Mr. Stern told the Committee that there 
is a steady trend of opinion among busi- 
ness men and bankers towards some sort 
of “inflation” such as is envisioned in the 
bill. He declared that the bill is right in 
| principle but dangerous in execution unless 
joined by some means of protecting the 
gold reserve, perhaps an embargo on gold, 
or at least power to the President to declare 
such an embargo. Either that or some 
provision for varying the gold content 
will be necessary, he said, to prevent a 
| drain of gold from the Treasury and from 
the country, and he added that, without 
some such protection, the United States 
will be forced off the gold standard, either 
with or without the Goldsborough bill. 

Mr. Wallace suggested a restoration of 

the level of loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks to where they were in 1927-28 
| would be a more desirable goal to be set 
in the bill than restoration of a price 
level. 
At the opening of the hearing, Senator 
| Norbeck (Rep.); of South Dakota, pointed 
out that the Goldsborough bill is similar 
| to 8. 4429, introduced by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. ' 

Mr. Goldsborough expressed his belief 
\that if the bill is passed so that the 
| bankers and the people know that the 
policy of the Federal Reserve System is 
to be direoted toward a restoration of the 
commodity price index of 1926, business 
| conditions would improve within 90 days. 
|The very reassurance given the people, he 
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The Department of Agriculture’s Grain4* 





the same time an actual decrease, in the 


majority of instances, of the unit value as 
expressed in American money. This proves 
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Localities Urged 


|19 foreign countries studied by the Com- 


|merce Department’s Division of Economic 


| Research. April indexes so far received 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


to Adop 


t Plans 


For Care of Handicapped Children 


SSERTING that the majority of fa- 

cilities existing in the United States 
for the care of the handicapped chil- 
dren have grown up in a “haphazard 
fashion,” the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, in a 
report just issued on the “Organization 
for the Care of Handicapped Children” 
recommends a carefully planned com- 
munity program with division of re- 
sponsibility between public and private 
agencies. 

“The appeal of the needy child him- 
self has been so strong,” that part of 
the report outlining trends and the need 
for social planning states, “that those 
who have wished to help him have oft 
provided facilities that dealt with his 
immediate problem and not with the 
causes of the problem or with other 
contributing factors.” 

“Thus the mentally or physically han- 
dicapped child frequently has been con- 
sidered as a custodial or medical prob- 
lem, with no reference to his need for 
constructive training or social adjust- 
ment.” 

Continuing, the report declares: “The 
delinauent child has been set down as 
a case for reformation, with no attempt 
to find the causes of his antisocial be- 
havior. 


“The dependent :and neglected child 
has appealed to philanthropists as an 
individual to be rescued from unsuit- 
able environment; due consideration has 
not been given the family factors in- 
volved in his problem or the possibility 
of influencing his environment for the 
better. 

“The fundamental necessity is recog- 
nition of the fact that the handicapped 
child is a part of larger situations, of 
a family wh@re illness, poverty, mental 
deficiency, neglect or delinquency may 
prevail, and of a community where eco- 
nomic or social inequality may be in 
evidence.” 
| Philanthropists and private individ- 
uals and institutions are praised by the 
report for their generous assistance in 
meeting problems of delinquency and 
neglect in populous areas where wealth 
has accumulated, yet “there are other 
areas badly in need of social organiza- 
tion in behalf of handicapped children 
where it is woefully lacking,” it points 
out. 

The report calls for a study of past 
organizations, their contributions, and 
the results of their services in guiding 
newer or reorganized agencies. Among 





a 
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passenger runs and 150 miles or seven 


and one-half hours for the conductors and 
trainmen. 


Pay Increase for Overtime 
The witness explained that, if the six- 
hour principle was applied, the carriers 
would have to continue running their 
crews on the present basis, but would have 
to pay additional overtime pay in order 

to complete the run or unit of work. 
Asked by Commissioner Eastman if the 
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Joint State Action 
On Crime Favored 


Permission for Agreements on 
Law Enforcement Advised 


The consent of Congress would be 
granted to two or more States to enter 
imto agreements or compacts for coopera- 
tive effort and mutual assistance in the 
prevention of crime, under the provisions 


of a bill (H. R. 10243) ordered favorably 
reported May 12 by the House Committee 
on Judiciary. : 

The measure follows in full tetx: 

Be it enacted, etc., that the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to any two or 
more States to enter into agreements or 
compacts for cooperative effort and mu- 
tual assistance in the prevention of crime 
and in the enforcement of their respective 
criminal laws and policies, and to estab- 
lish such agencies, joint or otherwise, as 
they. may deem desirable for making ef- 
fective such agreements and compacts. 

Section 2. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly re- 
served. 


$55,000,000 from the Corporation, of which | said, would of itself bring about a price 


leader in the Senate. 

Mr. Garner said he had been advised 
hat measures have been under consid- 
eration at the White House providing for 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to cities and States for relief 
purposes. 

Mr. Hoover expressed confidence that 


purchasing power of the dollar to the ap-| a solution of the problems involved would 
proximate 1926 level and maintaining it |e found and added there was agreement 


at the conference that the prerequisite of 
any plan was the balancing of the budget. 


Text of Announcement . 

The announcement follows in full text: 

“At a conference this morning, the 
President and Senator Robinson can- 
vassed the plan ot Senator Robinson and 
the plans of the President to provide for 
relief and to stimulate enlarged employ- 
ment. Methods were considered of 
bining, g and putting into = 
crete form the different pro so as to 
secure united nonpartisan and immediate 
action and pot to delay completion of the 
work at this session. 

“The President expressed his high ap- 
preciation of Senator Robinson's action in 
opening the way for unified action and his 
confidence that a solution will be found. 


lace’s Farmer; Edward A. O'Neal, presi-| 1¢ was agreed that the prerequisite of any 


plan is balancing of the budget.” 


Those Attending 

The White House conference lasted for 
nearly three hours. Those attending were 
Senator Robinson; Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, president of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; and Eugene Meyer 
Jr., Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Earlier, at a breakfast conference 
at the White House, President Hoover 
discussed relief plans with Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, Senate majority 
leader. 

After the conference, none of those who 
| participated would comment except Sen- 
ator Robinson. 

“My plan was discussed,” he said. “The 
President will make a statement. Further 
than that, I have nothing to say.” He 
added that he was perfectly agreeable to 
the plan outlined in the President's state- 
ment. 

Foresees Night Sessions 

In reply to inquiries, Senator Robinson 
said that it looked much brighter for ad- 
journment of Congress in June. He 
thought night sessions likely would begin 
next week. « 

Enactment of unemployment relief leg- 
islation during the present session of Con- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 
Coal Output Increased 
By Machine Mining 


Production in 1932 Expanded 
to 47,500,000 Tons 


K> 1051s 


$47,000,000 was to have been applied to 
electrifying the road's line between New 
York and Washington, $2,000,000 for im- 
provements at Newark, $9,822,000 for im- 
provements at Philadelphia, $1,500,000 for 
Baltimore improvements, and $7,854,044 
for miscellaneous financial needs. 

The carrier wanted the money delivered 
to it in installments of $7,000,000 by May 
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F ewer Accidents 


NDUSTRIAL accidents in manufac- 

turing industries decreased 3.8 per 
cent in frequency but increased 16 per 
cent in severity in 1930, according to 





figures from an annual survey just com- | 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 


Department of Labor. 


The study shows that for every 1,000,- | 


000 hours a man was exposed to possible 


accidents in 1930, there were 23.08 mis- | 


haps, compared with 23.98 the previous 
year. The severity figures disclose that 
for every 1,000 hours a man worked 2.82 
days were lost, or 1 day out of each 
14.73 days. 

For the five years beginning in 1926 
the severity rate increased 17.6 per cent 
although the number of accidents fell 
off 45 per cent. 
tional information was made available: 

Twenty-nine industrial groups are 
covered by the Bureau’s survey, which 
covered 962,000 full-year workers, or 
about a fourth of all wage earners in the 
industries. The total number of acci- 
dents among these workers was 62,561, 





The following addi- | 


| level rise. 

| Mr. Strong deelared to the Committee 
that if the Reserve System would “keep 

| pumping additional money into the credit 
structure it will emerge eventually in a 

|resumption of public confidence and an 
increase in the volume of business, which 

| will benefit all the people. 

| Mr. Busby predicted a condition of gen- 


; i eremeres ; 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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in Factories 


Are Shown in Survey for Year| 





of which 474 resulted in death, 3,293 in 
permanent disability and 58,794 in tem- 
porary disability. 

| The number of workers covered in 
1929 was: 1,156,571, likewise 25 per cent 
of all. the wage earners in the indus- 
tries surveyed. That year there were 
82,734 accidents, of which 498 resulted 
| in fatality, 3,907%n permanent disability 
and 78,338 in temporary disability. 

The number of deaths in 1930 for 
| every 1,000,000 hours a man was exposed 
to accident was 0.17, against 0.15 the 
| year before. The number of permanent 
| disabilities rose from 1.38 to 1.41, but the 
| number of temporary disabilities de- 
| clined from 22.45 to 21.50 per 1,000,000 
| man-hours of exposure. 

In calculating severity rates, a death 
or permanent disability is regarded as 
causing the loss of 6,000 working hours. 
This is an arbitrary figure used widely 
by agencies preparing material on in- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Mechanized mining of bituminous coal, 
which has passed the experimental stage 
;and is now established commercially in 
| 99 States, set new records last year, ac- 


cording to information made available, 
May 12, by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Despite the fact that the output of soft 
coal dropped nearly 84,000,000 tons to an 
estimated 378,110,000 tons in 1931, the ton- 
nage of the coal handled by machines 
rose from 46,982,000 in 1930 to 47,584,000 
last year. This was an increase of 1.3 
per cent, against a decrease of 21.5 per 
cent in hand mining. About 12.6 per cent 
of the total bituminous production was 
handled mechanically in 1931, compared 
with slightly more than 10 per cent the 
year before, it was shown. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

In comparison with 1930, the number of 
mechanical loaders in use, including mo- 
bile machines, scrapers and ‘duckbills,” in- 
creased from 835 to 889. The number of 
pit-car loaders rose from 2,876 to 3,411. 
The number of mines using hand-loaded, 
face conveyors increased from 146 to 150. 

These figures refer only to mechanical 
devices designed to reduce the labor of 
hand shoveling into mine cars, although 
in a larger sense, the introduction of any 
machine, such as the cutting machine, or 
the haulage locomotive, is a form of mech- 
anization. 

The 47,584,000 tons handled mechani- 
cally refer only to underground operations 
and do not include some 18,000,000 tons 
of coal loaded last year by power shovels 
in strip pits. 

Figures for 1931 on the amount of an- 
thracite mined mechanically are not yet 
available, but 4,253,000 tons of hard coal 
were mechanically mined the year before, 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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Birth Control Bill 
Is Advocated as 
Welfare Measure 





Placing of Responsibility in 
Medical Profession Urged 
By Various » Groups 
Senate Hearing 





Restrictions on dissemination of birth 
control innformation should be removed 
and the responsibility placed in the hands 
of the medical profession, a Senate Ju- 


diciary subcommittee was told May 12 by 
representatives of the National Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation for Birth Con- 
trol and by various doctors and educators. 

The testimony was given in connection 
with a bill (S. 4436) which, its advocates 
explained, “would permit licensed medi- 
cal circles to control the dissemination of 
birth-control teachings.” 

A statement by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor announcing that it could 
not support the bill was filed with the 
. Committee. 

Witnesses at Hearing 


Among those appearing were: ; 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, sponsor of the bill; Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, New York City, chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on Federal Legislation 
for Birth Control; Rabbi Edward S. Israel, 
Baltimore, chairman, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Dr. James ‘ 
Klumpp, Huntingdon, W. Va.; Dr. John H. 
Stokes, Philadelphia, School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Paul J. 
Zentay, St Louis, of the Maternal) Associ- 
ation; Professor James Herbert Bossard, 
Philadelphia, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, New -York City, 
professor of sociology. New York Univer- 
sity. 

Those appearing were introduced by 
Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn, Hartford, Conn., 
legislative chairman of the national com- 
mittee. 

Opponents of the legislation are to be 
heard May 19. 

Senator Hatfield Urges Approval 


“There are good, conscientious, God- 
fearing people who honestly and earnestly 
oppose what this legislation seeks to ac- 
complish,” Senator Hatfield told the Com- 
mittee. “You are familiar with the uni- 
versal growth in number of our idiotic, 
imbecilic and epileptic wards to be found 
in our State institutions. 

“This legislation has for its purpose a 
bold and spartan-like purpose to prevent 
mental delinquency so far as it is humanly 
possible and at the same time to protect 

ormal mentalities from indulging or con- 
fributing in a social way to a continuation 
of this trend toward degeneracy by the 
proper education through social workers 
supervised by proper rational methods in 
the control of medical and surgical science 
through and by the direction of the legal 
and professionally qualified men in the 
learned profession of medicine.” 
~ Commending those supporiing the leg- 
islation, Senator Hatfield listed three con- 
siderations among their purposes: 

“First, the mother’s health which means 
so much to her offspring. 

“Second, her environments. 

‘Third, financial surroundings in the 
way of support that will be assured for 
the education and proper training of her 
loved ones.” 

Statement of Mrs. Sanger 


Mrs. Sanger told the Committee that 
the legislation “directly affects the health, 
happiness and future development of 
25,000,000 married women of child-bearing 
age in this country. It also affects the 
welfare and future lives of 45,000,000 chil- 
dren, 10,000,000'of whom are handicapped 
according to the report of 1,400 experts 
called together by President Hoover in the 
1931 White House Conference of Child 
Health and Protection.” . 

“This bill,” Mrs. Sanger continued, 
“exempts physicians, hospitals and li- 
censed clinics from the penalty imposed 
upon them today for sending contraceptive 
information or supplies through the mails. 
The passage of this bill will be the first 
attempt on the part of the country to 
place the responsibility of contraceptive 
instruction in the hands of the medical 
profession where it rightly belongs. It will 
be the first attempt to properly protect 
and control the sale of such articles by 
prescription. 

“The idea of control is not new. Plato 
advocated it. Aristotle advocated it. Na- 
ture herself has been the most ruthless 
advocate of the control of population. The 
only difference is, that the old method ad- 
vocated in the past, was the method of 
increasing the number of deaths through 
wars, pestilence, famine, while the modern 
method is to control the population by 
decreasing the number of births. 


Cites Growth of Practice 


‘ “It is stated that about 20 per cent of 
the population have availed themselves of 
knowledge, or have secured in spite of the 
laws some information by which they have 
controlled their fertility. Half of the other 
80 per cent are desperately trying to get 
information while the other half are those 
generally classed as unfit, mentally and 
physically, and include morons and mental 
defectives who usually come upon our 
social vista as permanent unemployables 
and dependents. 

“I find that women of the very lowest 
grades of intelligence are willing to avail 
themselves of information to prevent con- 
ception at any cost and at any trouble to 
themselves. I have, during the past sev- 
eral years, received over a million letters, 
the great majority of these letters coming 
from mothers and from women. 

“There are about 47 States in the Union 
in which it is legal for the physician to 
give at least oral information in his pri- 
vate practice. There are 86 clinics or 
centers in this country which are operat- 
ing legally under the laws of the State in 
which they are situated. 

“Those who oppose this bill cling to the 
dogmas, taboos, and fetishes of the dark 
ages; théy opp it regardless of the cost 
in women’s lives, regardless of the pain 
and misery and wasted lives of children, 
regardless of the low standards of living 


that increasing hordes impose upon a na- | 


tion, regardless of the advance of science 
or the need of our civilization.” 
Urged by Rabbi Israel 

Rabbi Israel maintained that the 

“proper knowledge of birth control repre- 

sents a finer morality” and it does not in- 
terfere with religious principles. 


England and Holland permitting dis- | 


semination of birth control information 
have less sex irregularities than this coun- 
try where the subject is surrounded with 
“fanatical restrictions,” he said. 


Dr. Klumpp discussed diseases related | 


to childbirth and and declared it is “a 


crime against womankind to fail to pro-| 


tect the women” against such disease dan- 
gers. 


He urged passage of the bill to “remove 


the stigma of crime from our profession | 


in trying to improve the morals of man- 
kind.” 


Dr. Stokes discussed transmissible dis- | 
eases and their relation to social welfare 
and urged the right of the physician to 
disseminate information for control of | 


these diseases. 


Dr. Zentay advocated the “proper Spac- | 
ing of births” in relation to financial abil- 
ity and ability to give due attention to 


, 





Black Sea Exports 
Of Russia Decline 


Shipments in Nine Commodity 
Groups Fall Off Nearly 
200,000 Tons in Month 

Shipments of Soviet Russian products 


through Black Sea ports show a decline, 
both for the month of March and for the 


at | frst of this year, compared with similar 
| periods last year, according to a report 


from Assistant Commercial Attache John 
T. Harding, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Figures for nine broad commodity 
groups during the month of March, 1932, 
were set at 863,448 long tons, as compared 
with 1,046,462 long tons passing through 
Black Sea ports during the sdme month 








in 1931. Shipments for the first quarter 
of 1932 were placed at 2,510,081 long tons, 
as compared with 2,689,510 long tons for 
the first quarter in 1931. The commodity 
groups included cereals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, minerals, agricultural by-products, 
forest products, sugars, agricultural prod- 
ucts, sea foods and sundries, 

Shipments of cereals during the month 
declined from 328,538 tons in March, 1931, 
to 205,271 in March, 1932. Wheat ship- 
ments dropped from 205,500 tons, to 20,284 
tons, while that of barley dropped from 
92,609 tons to 36,284 tons. The other im- 
portant cereal item, however, rye, in- 
creased from 13,202 tons of 100,008 tons. 
186,611 tons of the cereal shipments were 
destined for the usual “for order,” while 
the balance went to Germany, Holland, 
Greece and France, in order named. 

A slight decrease was shown in petrol- 
eum products exports which amounted to 
396,865 tons in March, 1932, as against 
371,078 tons in March, 1931. The bulk of 
the shipments agnsisted of heavy fuel oils 
and gasoline, which accounted for 190,474 
tons and 152,391 tons, respectively. Italy, 
France, Germany, England, Spain and 
Belgium were the largest purchases of 
Russian petroleum products, taking nearly 
78 per cent of the total exports.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Sup 


plemental Funds 


Asked of Congress 


Deficiency Estimates for Total 


Of $17,801 Submitted 


Additional appropriations aggregating 
$17,801 for deficiencies in 1930, 1931 and 
1932, in the rtment of State were 
submitted to the House by the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget May 11. 
These supplemental estimates include: 

International Trade Mark Registration 
Bureau at Havana, Cuba, $3,414 for 1931 
and $9,369 for 1932, to catch with an 
increase in the share of the Untted States 
in the expense of the maintenance of the 
Bureau now proposed at $14,330 annually. 

International Bureau of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, 1931, $2,000. The 
Budget Bureau reports that The Nether- 
lands government advances the money 
necessary to maintain this Bureau, and 
when the total expenditures for the year 
are determined calls upon the signatory 
——— to pay their proper propor- 
ion. 

The first appropriation for the United 
States share in meeting the expense of 
the Bureau, in the annual act for 1902, 
provided for the calendar year 1900, and 
ever since the United States has been 
contributing to this activity the appro- 
priations have not been available for the 
expenses of any calendar year until, July 
of the year following the year for Which 
payment was due. 

International Office of Public Health, 
1931 and 1932, $3,015. F 

Other items relate to an individual 
claim in arbitration with Sweden, and 
miscellaneous. 








the children. “I can see only strong and 
valid arguments in favor of birth con- 
trol,” he said. He called attention to de- 
crease in infant mortality and told the 
Committee that this rate is higher where 
conceptions are more frequent. 


Welfare Expenditures Cited 

“We are spending in the United States 
annually for public and private sources 
more than $5,000,000,000 for social welfare 
purposes,” Professor Bossard told the 
Committee. “A large part of the amount 
is for family relief. This is the most rap- 
idly growing element in our expenditures 
for welfare work.” 

He pointed out that a research study 
now under way in Philadelphia shows 
that the highest marrage rates obtain in 
those areas where social conditions are 
poorest and where unemployment is most 
extensive. ; 

Dr. Fairchild stated that the “main 
justification of the birth control move- 
ment is the human reason and intelli- 
gence. The more prosperous classes of 
society,” he said, “ have understood and 
practiced birth control for years.” 


Statement of Labor Group 

A statement by Edward F. McGrady, of 
the American Federation of Labor, filed 
with the Committee, follows in full text: 

The American Federation of Labor has 
been requested to give its support to S. 
4436, to amend section 305(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and sections 211, 245 and 312 
of the Criminal Code. This bill is not as 
sweeping and objectionable in its effect as 
the bill presented in the Seventy-first 
Congress known as S. 4582. This bill has 
eliminated some of the most objectionable 
features in the bill presented last year. 

But Mr. William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, does 
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Senate Committee 
Votes Adherence 
To World Court 


Ratification Recommended 
With Reservations as to 
American Policies by For- 
eign Relations Group 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
above mentioned, with the understanding 
that recourse to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the settlement 
of differences between the United States 
and any other State or States can be had 


only by agreement thereto through gen- 
eral or special treaties concluded between 
the parties in dispute; and 

“Resolved, further, that adherence to 
the said protocol and statute hereby ap- 
proved shall not be so construed as to 
requiré the United States to depart -from 
its traditional policy of -not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself 
in the political questions of policy or in- 
ternal administration of any foreign State; 
nor shall adherence to the said protocol 
and statute be construed to imply a re- 
linquishment by the United States of its 
traditional attitude toward purely Ameri- 
can questions.” 


Senate Action Uncertain 


The question whether the proposal can 
be brought to a vote in the Senate, or 
even taken up for consideration, remained 
uncertain following the meeting at which 
the resolution was ordered reported. Sen- 
ator Borah was asked when the subject 
would be presented fpr Senate action, and 
he replied: 

“So far as I am concerned, never.” 

Senators Fess, and Walsh, of Montana, 
were designated as the subcommittee to 
make the formal report to the Senate. 
They will append to the Walsh resolution 
of ratification in proper order the several 
reservations or understandings which the 
7 ee accepted and made a part 
of it. 

Senators Johnson and Moses, each of 
whom voted against a favorable report, 
stated orally they favored placing the res- 
olution of ratification before the Senate 
at once. The New Hampshire Senator 
suggested that it should be “aired” fully. 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, minority 
leader, advised Committee members that 
pea not in favor of immediate considera- 

on. 


Text of Adherence Resolution 


The text of the Walsh resolution on 
which the vote to report the question to 
the Senate was taken follows: 

Whereas, the President, under date of 
Dec. 10, 1930, transmitted to the Senate 
a communication accompanied by a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State dated 
Nov. 18, 1929, asking the favorable advice 
and consent of the Senate to adherence 
by the United States to the protocol of 
date, Dec. 16, 1920, of signature of the 
statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the protocol of revision 
of the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of date, Sept. 14, 
1929, and the protocol of accession of the 
United States of America to the protocol 
of signature of the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of 
date Sept. 14, 1929, all of which are set 
out in said message of the President dated 
Dec. 10, 1930; 

Therefore be it resolved (two-thirds of 
the Senators present concurring) that the 
Senate advise and consent to the ad- 
herence by the United States to the said 
three protcols, the one of date Dec. 16, 
1920, and the other two of date Sept. 14, 
1929 (without accepting or agreeing to 
the optional clause for compulsory juris- 
diction), with the clear understanding of 
the United States that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall not, 
without the consent of the United States, 
entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims 
an interest. 


Belgian National Society 
Builds Homes for Workers 


The Belgian National Society for the 
Construction of Workmen’s Homes, a 
semigovernmental organization, announces 
that it had constructed or had under con- 
struction on Dec. 31, 1931, 53,075 lodgings, 
of which 42,537 were one-family houses; 
the remaining 10,539 dwellings were in 
apartment houses, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner C. C. 
Frick, Brussels. 

The number of apartment dwellings 
was not given. In addition, the society 
constructed or had under construction at 
the end of the year 3,744 lodgings to re- 
place slums, and 1,293 families comprised 
of 5,888 persons have been installed in 
the a buildings.—(Department of Com- 
merce. 














not feel that we can support this bill, nor 
do we believe that we will be able to sup- 
port any bill that leaders of the church 
denounce as conducive to bad morals, and 
that does not receive the support of the 
medical profession of our country. 

As long as these two groups, one which 
protects the morals of the people, and the 
other which protects the health, refuse to 
support such legislation, the American 
Federation of Labor cannot give its ap- 
proval. 
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conclusively that there has not been an 
increase in foreign prices to atone for the 
drop in the currency. 

“The unemployment of our workmen 
has been perceptibly increased by the in- 
flux of the abnormally cheapened foreign 
goods. On the workers has fallen the 
burden and shock of this unfair and un- 
looked-for foreign competition. The only 
way we have in this country to deal with 
such a situation is by legislation. In prat- 
tically all other countries the difficulty 
would be overcome by administrative fiat, 
as indeed it has been, promptly enough.” 


Describes Effect as 


Merely an Adjustment 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill. asked Mr. Doherty if the 
effect of the proposed legislation would 
not be to raise the tariff rates. 

“No, it would be to adjust them,” Mr. 
Doherty said. 

“I can’t follow you through there,” Mr. 
Rainey said. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, of Atlanta, Ga., 
representing the Kaolin Company and the 
china clay industry, said the pending 
measure is not only necessary but action 
on it must be speedy “before the clay 
industry in this country goes to the wall.” 

He reviewed the situation confronting 
his own industry which has been caused 
by the depreciated foreign currencies, ex- 
plaining that the depreciation of the 
pound sterling in England “eats up all the 
tariff” on the clay. 

The Georgia producers already have 
lost domestic markets to English producers 
because of contracts that have been 
made with the foreign producers for a 
year to come, he explained. The domestic 
producers have had to drop their prices 
to, meet foreign conipetition caused by the 
depreciated currency, he said, and labor 
in this country has been adversely af- 
fected. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff act, he said, domestic 
clay was selling for $8 per ton at the 
mine. The domestic. industry has been 
furnishing about two-thirds of the do- 
mestic: consumption for the last two or 
three years, Dr. Herty added, and this 
proportion is maintained at present. There 
have been two drops in the price of Eng- 
lish clay, he said, the last one having 
been due to the depreciation of the Eng- 
lish currency. These price drops have 
caused the price of American clay to 


Standard of Schools 
In Country Declared 
Below Those of City 


Urban Children Are Found 
To Attend About 24 More 
Days Each Year, Says Ed- 
ucation Specialist 














Conuty schools continue to fall béhind 
city schools in equipment and standards 
despite the fact that a majority of the 
enroliment is still in towns of less than 


2,500 population, W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief 
of the division of American schools, Fed- 
eral Office of Education, stated orally 
May 12. 

City children attend school about 24 
more days a year than rural children. In 
a 12-year period of education the city 
child would attend 287 more days or one 
and one-half school years. This is but 
one example, Mr. Deffenbaugh said, of the 
difference between rural and urban edu- 
cation. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 


Enrollments Compared 


There are enrolled in city schools 12,- 
790,000 children compared with 12,890,000 
in the rural areas. City schools have an 
a.crage daily attendance of 10,790,000 
compared with 10,474,000 in the rural 
areas. In cities school property is valued 
at $336 per pupil while in country towns 
it is valued at $148. Per teacher employed, 
school property in cities reaches $11,000 
compared with $4,000 in rural areas. 


Expenditures Considered 


Expenditures in cities for schools amount 
to $103.82 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance; for rural schools, $67.79. The 
average length of the school term for 
cities is 184.5 days; for rural districts, 
160.6 days. City children attend an av- 
erage of 155.6 days per term compared 
with 130.5 by rural children. 

City schools have an average of 487 
pupils, while country ones have 58. The 
cities employ an average of 15 teachers 
per school compared with 2 for country 
schools. Buildings in the city number 
221,051 compared with 150,951 in the 
country. Of those in rural areas, 70,100 
have two or more teachers. 

City schools cost $4,302,091,000; county 
schools, $1,909,736,040. Total value of 
school property, including that of cities 
and counties amounts to $6,211,327,040. 








Louisiana Legislature 
Recesses for Inauguration 


Baton Rouge, La., May 12. 

The Louisiana Legislature, which began 
its regular session May 9, recessed today 
until May 16, when O. K. Allen is to be 
inaugurated as Governor and a new $5,- 
000,000 State capitol is to be dedicated. 

Governor Alvin O. King, whose term 
expires on May 16, in his message to the 
Legislature urged that economy be the 
watchword for the session and suggested 
that the Legislature start cutting expenses 
right at the beginning by reducing its own 
expenditures. 

Governor King said the solution of the 
State’s financial problems would require 
work of the most constructive nature and 
expressed the hope that the, members 
would work harmoniously to the end of 
oe the best answer to present condi- 
tions. 


California Grape Interests 
Confer on This Year’s Crop 


¥ 


raisin interests met May 12 at the Fed- 
crop, it was stated orally, May 12, by 
Board. 

Wiley Giffin and Lewis Lilly, represent- 


took part. 





place in the near future. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Representatives of California grape and 


eral Farm Board offices to determine the 
best way to take care of this year’s grape 


Chairman James E. Stone, of the Farm 


ing raisin interests, and F. J. Koster and 
S. P. White, appearing for grape interests, | 


While the meeting was attended by sev- 
eral Board representatives, no foymal| 
meeting with or appearance before the! 
Board has yet been held, it was stated. 
It is expected such a meeting will take 


Further Revenue Is Foreseen 
In Adjusting Tariff to Exchange 


Proposal to Compensate for Depreciation in| 


Money Favored at House Inquiry 





° 


drop from $11 per ton in 1929 to $6 per 
ton now, while the English clay is selling 
in this country now for $4.75 per ton, he 


said. 
Col. W. B. Greely, repregenting the 
West Coast Lumbermans’ A: jiation and 


the lumber industry of the Pacific north- 
west, in opening his testimony said: 

“The lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest respectfully requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to protect the 
forest resources, industries and labor of 
the United States from the competition of 
depreciated foreign currencies. The forest 
industries and their labor, now suffering 
from an acute financial crisis and wide- 
spread unemployment, are entitled to such 
protection as may be afforded by an equal- 
ization of import duties adjusted to the 
current depreciation in foreign exchange, 
as provided in the bill before you. 

“In the case of both dutiable and duty- 
free articles currency depreciation has re- 
sulted in a form of price cutting or dump- 
ing against which there is no adequate 
safeguard or protection in the present laws 
of the United States. 

“The American manufacturer must 
compete for the trade at the prices es- 
tablished by his toreign competitors, or 
go out of business. Hence our lack of pro- 
tection against the effects of depreciation 
in foreign currencies is a widespread cause 
of market instability, declining commodity 
prices and reduced wages in the United 
States. It is a direct, and in some indus- 
| tries an important, cause of unemploy- 
| ment. 

“The west coast lumber industry is af- 
fected particularly by the depreciation in 
Canadian currency, since Canada exported 
into this country, in 1931, 6.3 per cent of 
the domestic consumption of softwood 
lumber of the species produced on the 
northern Pacific coast, together with one- 
third of the domestic consumption of 
Western Red Cedar shingles and a sub- 
stantial volume of logs which enter Puget 
Sound in competition with American 
labor.” 

He said, the American lumber industry 
is at a disadvantage in foreign markets, as 
compared with Canada due to the prefer- 
ential tariffs within the British Empire. 


Protection Is Asked 


For Fish Canners 


E. D. Clarke, of Seattle, Wash., repre- 
senting the fish canners of the Pacific 
Northwest, the last witness of the day, told 
the Committee that Japan, Siberia and 
Canada are the chief competitors of those 
whom he represents. The yen has dropped 
in value 32 per cent, he said, and the ad 
valorem duty on fish products from there 
is 25 per cent, giving the fish canners of 
the United States no protection. 

The reason the fish canners are pri- 
marily “afraid” of Japan, Mr. Clarke said, 
is because that country has the same 
kinds of raw materials and machinery to- 
gether with lower costs of production and 
transportation. 

Prices for fish cannery products in this 

country are now below the cost of produc- 
| tion, he added. 
, He said that in the three chief compet- 
ing countries most of the production is for 
foreign markets, so that beside the com- 
petitors having the advantages of low costs 
of production and transportation and a 
depreciated currency, they also must dump 
their products on the world at cheap 
prices. 

If the tariff rates in the present Act 
worked, he said, the fish cannery industry 
would not be complaining, but they do 
not work as it was contemplated when the 
Act was passed, due to the unforeseen de- 
preciation of currencies. 


Paina ieconbianenecliinn 
Price Trend Abroad 


Continues Downward 








Wholesale Commodities Show 
Further Decline in Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
indicate that further slight price declines 
have occurred. 

There were a large number of moderate 
price drops in nonfood products, the re- 
port stated. Because of a slight weaken- 
ing in the price of several groups of food 
products which had remained relatively 
steady in February, a slightly larger num- 
ber of the food groups declined in March 
also, but the number of advances was 
about the same as in the preceding month. 


The sharpest rise in wholesale com- 
modity prices occurred in Chile, which 
registered a jump of 8 per cent, while the 
largest decline was noted in British India, 
a fall of 3 per cent. In no other country 
did the change equal 2 per cent. 

Prices of cereals and miscellaneous 
farm products in Chile rose 16 and 19 
per cent respectively. Vegetable product 
prices in Poland, Peru and Latvia ad- 
vanced from 5 to 6 per cent. Other rises 
in prices of food were small. 

Vegetable products in France, animal 
products in Germany and Italy rose 2 to 
3 per cent; while smaller rises,, ranging 
from 1 to 2 per cent, were shown in prices 
of vegetable food products in Germany 
and \Sweden, cereals in the United King- 
dom, animal products in Canada, and in 
all foods in Belgium and Austria. 

The sharpest drop in prices of goods 
occurred in animal products in Denmark, 
a fall of 11 per cent, \while prices of these 
products fell 6 per cent in Chile, and from 
7 to 8 per cent in Latvia and Poland. 

Other food price declines were as fol- 





British India, 3 per cent; animal foods 
in Spain, 2 per cent; agricultural products 
in Finland, 1.3 per cent, and vegetable 
foods in Denmark, 1 per cent, 


commodities showing falling prices, reg- 


The price of rubber in France and Bel- 
gium fell 13 per cent, and that of oilseeds 
in British India 12 per cent. 

| Other price declines exceeding 5 per 
cent were as follows: United Kingdom, 
metals and minerals, other than iron and 
steel, 9 per cent; wool, 7 per cent; textiles, 


France, hides and skins, 6 per cent. In 
British India, jute manufactures, 7 per 
cent. 

Prices of nonferrous metals and their 
products in Canada, metal products and 


factures in British India dropped from 
3 to 5 per cent. 

Declines of from 2 to 3 per cent oc- 
curred in the prices of pottery, chemical 
products and building materials in Bel- 
gium; cement, lime, brick and glass in 
Norway; and in pulp and paper in Swe- 
den. 

Price declines ranging from 1 to 2 per 
cent occurred in nonmetallic minerals and 
their products, and chemicals and related 
products in Canada, coal in the United 
Kingdom, minerals and metals in France 
and Italy, fertilizers in Belgiym, and build- 
jing materials in Germany. 











lows: Tea in British India, 3 per cent; | 
animal products in France and Sweden, 5} 
and 4 per cent, respectively; cereals in| 


Of the nonfood groups, raw cotton in| 
British India dropped the sharpest of the | 


istering a slump of 16 per cent in March. | 


other than cotton and wool, 6 per cent. | 


hides and leather in Belgium and Ger-| 
many, and of raw jute and cotton manu- | 
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W holesale Prices 


Recede Slightly 


Index Number for Week Stands 
At 65.1, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounces that the index number of whole- 
sale prices for the week ended May 7 
stands at 65.1 as compared with 65.5 for 
the week ended April 30. This index 
number, which includes 784 commodities 
or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as 100, shows 
that a decrease of approximately one-half 


of 1 per cent has taken place in the gen- | 


eral average of all commodities for the 
week of May 7, when compared with the 
week ended on Apri? 30. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups ‘of commodities 
= 7 weeks ended April 9, 16, 23, 30, and 

ay 7. 





Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. May 
9 6 @B@ f@ 4 
All commodities .... 65.7 66.0 65.8 65.5 65.1 
Farm products. ° -7 50.1 49.7 488 47.9 
POD, seb ict As - 61.4 61.3 61.0 61.0 60.2 
Hides and leather 
PFOMucts .... cases 75.6 75.6 744 73.9 73.3 
Textile products.... 57.7 57.2 56.8 56.5 56.5| 
Fuel and lighting... 69.8 71.7 71.7 72.0 71.7 
Metals and metal 
products .......... 80.2 80.1 80.2 80.2 80.2 
Building materiais.. 72.9 72.4 72.2 72.4 171.7 
Chemicals and drugs 74.3 74.5 74.5 74.4 74.0 
Housefurnishing 
OES tadseccsscecss 78.2 78.2 78.2 76.3 76.2 
Miscellaneous ...... 4.6 648 648 64.6 64,7 


Communities Urged 
To Plan for Care of 
Handicapped Children 





Division of Responsibility 


Between Public and Pri-| 


vate Agencies Advocated 
By Health Conference 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
the recommendations relative to child wel- 
fare organizations for the handicapped as 
set forth in this same section of the re- 
port are the following: 

“The purpose of all child welfare organi- 
zations, public and private, should be the 
prevention and correction of conditions 
causing dependency, delinquency, disease, 
or other forms of handicap, and the pro- 
tection of family life rather than the of- 
fering of substitutes for it. 

Division of Responsibility Sought 

“Division of responsibility for service 
between public and* private agencies in 
States and local communities should be 
developed according to a definitely ac- 
cepted program for the community and 
the State. Such relationships would de- 
pend upon the relative degrees to which 
public and private agenices have already 
been developed, the financial resources of 
taxing bodies and of private wealth, and 
the quality of understanding and appreci- 


ation of social work existing among the | 


personnel of Government and the general 
public. 

“Private agencies should maintain high 
standards of work and should also help to 
develop public understanding and appreci- 
ation of modern social work to the end 
that public social work be led to establish 
and maintain high standards of perform- 
ance and continuity of satisfactory per- 
sonnel and policies. 


“Social case work service permitting of 


social diagnosis and individual treatment 
should be an integral part of all work for 
handicapped children. 

“No new child caring activity should be 
established unless related to a carefully 
planned community program, and no new 
child caring organization should be incor- 
porated without approval of the State 


department responsible for its subsequent 


supervision, such approval to be based on 
the value of the work under consideration. 
Reorganization of old agencies also should 
be considered, but should be undertaken 
only in the light of newly understood 
community needs.” 





Tenderness of Meats 


“Chewing” and mechanical tests to deter- 
mine the tenderness of meats show that lamb 
becomes more tender ‘if kept in cold storage 
a week or so. 


(Department of Agriculture.) 
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Governor Olson 


Asks Inquiry on 
Road Contracts 


Committee of Engineers Is 
Selected to Investigate 
Fraud Charges in Making 
Of Awards in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., May 12. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has called 
|upon Chief Justice Samuel B. Wilson of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court to name a 
committee to investigate the State high- 
way contracts which were awarded last 
November. : 

The Governor asked that the committee 
determine whether fraud and collusion 
|entered into the letting of the contracts, 
|as charged by Asa G. Briggs, a St. Paul 
attorney, who has threatened to file suit 
to prevent operation under the contracts. 
The Governor also requested that the 
committee ascertain whether the con- 
tracts are fair and reasonable, and to in- 
| vestigate the circumstances surrounding 
| their letting. 

Justice Wilson, in response to the re- 
| quest, has named the city engineers of 
| the three largest cities in the State as 
| the investigating Committee. They are 
William N. Carey, of St. Paul; N. W. Els- 
berg, of Minneapolis, and John Wilson, of 
Duluth. 


Contractors Views Asked 


Governor Olson at the same time wrote 
|to the State Highway Commissioner, C. 
M. Babccck, instructing him to write to 
the contractors who received awards at 
the November opening of bids and ask if 
they will agree to be bound by the findings 
of the investigating Committee. 

The Governor explained in a statement 
| issued when he made public the letters to 
| Justice Wilson and Mr. Babcock that Mr. 
| Briggs had charge that contracts let by 
the State Highway Department and ap- 
proved by the Commission of Administra- 
tion and Finance were unfair to the 
State in that the prices exceeded reason- 
able bounds and were obtained through 
| fraud and conspiracy on the part of the 
contractors and the Highway Department. 
The complainant demanded cancellation 
of the contracts. 

Mr. Babcock replied that he had no 
evidence of fraud, the Governor said, and 
Mr. Briggs declined to furnish the evi- 
dence he claimed to possess, but an- 
nounced that he would institute legal 
proceedings to set aside the contracts. 


Work Now Under Way 


The Governor further explained that 
work is under way on these contracts, 
furnishing work for many men, and that 
a law suit instituted now would not be 
tried until next Fall. This, he said, would 
produce a condition of uncertainty that 
would impede the State’s road program, 
| jeopardize the employment of many per- 
|sons and substantially affect several com- 
| munities adjoining the projects. 

No agen of the State, the Governor 
said, has power to cancel the contracts 
except upon evidence of fraud or mistake 
of law or facts, and no State agency has 
such evidence. Therefore, he said, the 
Chief Justice was.asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to learn the facts in justice to the 
people of the State, the department and 
the contractors. His action, he added, is 
without prejudice to the right of Mr. 
Briggs or any other person to bring legal 
proceedings. 

, 





Births in Massachusetts 
Continue to Show Decline 


Boston, Mass., May 12. 


The number of births in Massachusetts 
reported in 1931 was the lowest since 1899 
and the number has been decreasing 
steadily since 1924, according to a state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Frederic W. Cook. 

The 1931 births decreased 3,305 from 
| the number reported in 1930 and the birth 
rate of 16.5 per 1,000 population was 0.8 
| lower than that of 1930 and is the lowest 
|rate ever recorded in Massachusetts, it 
was stated. The number of births re- 
| ported im 1031 was 70,385: in 1899 it was 
| 70,457, while in 1924 it was 91,463. *° 
| There were 21,642 more births than 
deaths during 1931 and the infant mor- 
| tality rate was the lowest ever recorded, 
| the statement said. 
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Frees Gold to Aid | 


Bank Operations Goldsborough Proposal 


Business, Senate 





Invokes Emergency Provi- 
sion in Glass-Steagall Bill) 
And Pledges Securities as 
Backing for Notes 


[Continued fr 


eral receivership and national bankruptcy 
unless there is a rise in commodity prices. 
The passage of the Goldsborough bill, he 
declared, would bring about such a rise, 
}and so avert bankruptcy. | 
Both Mr. Goldsborough and Mr. Strong 
[Continued from Page 1.1 _, |emphasized that the measure under con- 
of the member banks showed a consid-| sideration is not an emergency bill, and 
erable growth, and after the middle of|qiq not grow out of present depressed 
April there was a substantial amount of | conditions. Mr. Goldsborough first intro- 
excess reserves to the credit of member/|qyced such a measure in 1922, he said, 
banks, particularly in New York City. hearings having been held-on it and other 
In these circumstances money rates in| pills, including a bill introduced by Mr. 
the open market declined to low levels,| Strong, which extended over five Con- 
with rates for prime bankers’ acceptances | gresses, 
of short maturity at seven-eighths of 1| The witnesses agreed that the Federal | 
per cent, the level in the middle of last| Reserve Board is engaged at the present 
year. Member bank credit, as measured | time in doing the very thing which the 
by loans and investments, showed an in-| pill contemplates, but testified that there 
crease at banks in New York City, but/ jis no knowledge on the part of the public 
declined further at reporting member | that the Board will continue to do so. It 
banks outside New York City. lis their desire, they testified, that a “rea- 
Effect of Security Purchases | sonable” point _be fixed for the reserve | 
An important factor in easing the system to attain by open market pur- 
money market during recent weeks, in ad-| chases, and then the certainty that it is| 
dition to the continued inflow of currency |striving for that goal will instill confi- 
from circulation, was the purchase by the| dence in banks, business, and the general 
reserve banks of Government securities | public. 


in the open market. During the four) Prevention of Bank Failures 


weeks from April 9 to May 4 these pur-| 
chases amounted to $400,000,000, bringing | By Open Market Purchases 


the increase in the system’s holdings; ‘The present open market purchases, Mr. | 
since Feb. 24 to $550,000,000 and the total | Goldsborough said, now total about $500,- | 
holdings of the system to approximately | 000,000, of which the selling banks have | 
$1,300,000,000, by far the largest that the! used $300,000,000 to pay off their debts at| 
reserve banks have ever had. |the reserve banks, and the additional 
The immediate effect of these open- | $200,000,000 represents excess reserves on 
market operations has been to enable} the books of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
member banks to reduce their indebted-| Asked by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
ness at the reserve banks and to accumu-| Michigan, what good this had done in- 
late excess reserves. The table shows for | dustry, Mr. Goldsborough replied that if 
the period from Feb. 24 to May 4 changes | it had not been done, there would have 
in reserve bank credit, in money in circu- | been another flood of closed banks, more 
lation, and in member bank reserve bal- | severe than the last, and that if it is con- 
ances. tinued, the — will be forced to foe 
redit and principal factors in| an outlet for the excess reserves, whic 
changes.” Cin ‘millions of Gare: should find their way into loans and 
May 4, investments. 
teoe 499, Senator Gore 
said that in 1929 the outlet for such excess 








( ., of Oklahoma, 
Bills discounted ....... — Dem 


business im sight that promises a profit.” 


|Townsend, Mr. Strong agreed that the 


Is Urged to Restore Confidence Of Kentucy Mines On Glass Bank 


Would Result in Better 
Group Is Told 


om Page 1.) 


not have more confidence at the present | 
time, and do not make more loans and 
investments is that they “do not see any 





Mr. Strong told the Committee that 
there are two classes of people—the bank- 
ér-minded, who use money as a com- 
modity for profit, and those who believe 
money should be a measure of value. The 
former oppose the bill, he said. Senator 
Gore asked if there were not a third class, 
made up of those who believe that, how- 
ever desirable the end sought by the bill, 
it is beyond legislative power to accom- 
plish. 

The dollar is inflated, Mr. Strong de- 
clared. The laborer must work longer 
for less. The farmer must have more to 
pay his debts. For the man with money, 
he said, the present situation is all right; | 
but for the man in debt it is not, and un- 
rest and uneasiness are increasing. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
asked if, with the trend toward lower 
wages, a bill to make those lower wages 
worth less would not work to the disad- 
vantage of the laborer, and was assured 
that the passage of the bill would tend 
to curb wage-cutting. 

In response to questions from Senator 


Federal Reserve Board can do under the 
Glass-Steagall bill the same things sought 
to be accomplished by the bill under con- | 
sideration, and that they are now doing | 
them. 


Extension of Powers 


Of Federal Reserve Board 


“If the people feel that present con-! 
ditions are satisfactory,” Mr. Busby stated, 
in opening his testimony, “and that it is 
better to drift than to do anything, then 
there is no need for this bill; but if they 
feel that the emergency demands action, 
serious and sincere thought should be 
given to this measure.” 

The debt of the country in 1929, he de- 
clared, was $203,000,000,000, or 56 per 
cent, of the national wealth of $362,000,- 
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United” States securities 741 1,287 +546) reserves was speculative lending. 5 
Other reserve bank Mr. Goldsborough told the Committee 
Credit... 0. - 00.00 25 22 — 3/that he knew of no commercial banker 
Teredit rv’. PK 1134 1,859 -+125| Who is opposed to the bill. They favor it, 
Money in circulation .. 5,592 5,448 —144| he declared, because if something is not 
Member bank reserve | done, debtors will be unable to pay, and 
balances .......+.+++. 878 2,147 +269' the banks will suffer. When he asked | 
Liabilities of the reserve banks in-|them to appear before the Committee in 





creased somewhat during March and 
April, reflecting the fact that deposits of 
member banks and others with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks showed an increase 










circulation. 
Reserves Are Increased 


Reserves of the reserve banks increased 
somewhat during the period, with the con- 
sequence that the ratio of reserves ic note 
and deposit liabilities combined showed 
little change. 
the system’s reserves in excess of the legal 
requirements of 35 per cent against de- 












serve notes amounted to $1,400,000,000. 
There was, however, a considerable re- 
duction in the amount of eligible paper 
available as collateral against Federal re- 
serve notes outstanding, as a consequence 













holdings of discounts and acceptances. 

While the amount of Federal reserve 
notes also declined somewhat, the de- 
crease in eligible paper was larger than 
this decline, and consequently the reserve 
banks were obliged to take gold of their 
deposit reserves and to pledge it with the 
Federal reserve agents as collateral for 
Federal reserve notes. 


Ratio of Gold Reserves 


As a result of this transfer of gold 
from the banks to the agents the ratio of 
gold reserves held exclusively against Fed- 















larger than the decrease that occurred in| 
the volume of Federal reserve notes in) 


At the beginning of May | 


posits and 40 per cent against Federal re- | 


of the large decrease in the reserve banks’ | 


favor of the bill, he testified they replied 
| that they cannot afford to antagonize the 
| Federal Reserve System and the Comp- 
| troller of the Currency. 

Senator Gore asked if the proponents 
of the bill were not proceeding upon the 
theory that you can give legislative au- 
thority to exercise superhuman wisdom 
and suspend the inexorable laws of eco- 
nomics, io which Mr. Goldsborough re- 
plied that the Federal Reserve Board now 
has the power and is exercising it, and 
that the bill would really be a restraint 
on their power. 


Power of Legislation 


To Control Economies 
“I think it is true that they can affect 
the developments and trends of prices,” 
Senator Gore said, “but I am not certain 
that they can arrest or reverse them.” 
“Can the prices of wheat and cotton be 
j increased by any kind of manipulation of 


000,000. Since then, the national wealth 
has ben declining, and the debt has re- 
mained the same. Unless something is 
done, he declared, national bankruptcy 
faces the country. 

“We are drifting from bad to worse,” 
Mr. Busby declared. The price index is 
declining at about the rate of 1 per cent 
per week. There are daily recruits to the 
army of unemployed and underconsumers. 
| There is nothing in sight to indicate the 
|slightest rift of hope of better times.” 
| Senator Norbeck interposed to bring out 
|the point that the bill would do nothing 
|to change the present disproportion be- 
{tween prices of agricultural products and 
‘prices of manufactured articles. Some 
commodities are price-controlled, he said, 
|and would not yield to the laws of supply 
and demand. 
| “How can you change the price of an 
‘Eastman kodak or an International trac- 
| tor?” he asked. It will take a great deal 
| more than the Goldsborough bill to change 
conidtions, he asserted. 

Mr. Busby was of the opinion that farm 
products would rise at an accelerated rate 
if the bill were passed. Both Senator 
| Norbeck and Senator Gore declared that 
it is farm prices that must go up, and that 
if other prices go up and farm prices do 


' 
| 


Visitors to Coal Fields Urge 


a Senate investigation of conditions in the| 
coal fields in Bell and Harlan Counties 
of Kentucky was made May 12 before a 
Senate manufactures subcommittee by 
various witnesses who had made visits to 
that region. 


{11 to determine the advisability of such an} 
inquiry. 


were Alten Taub, New York City, attorney 
for the International 
Arnold Johnson, New York City, student, 
Union Theological Seminary; Rev. W. B.| within State tines could take place only 
Spofford and Rev. Reinhold Neibuhr, New| in communities where national or State 
York City, all of whom have visited the| banks do not already exist. Branch banks 


a the testimony of Mr. Taub, Senator | acquisition of banks already established. 
an 


Union, the Workers International Relief | communities by great banking interests. | 


responded Mr. Taub. 


there?” 





























eral reserve notes increased from 79.2 per | 


this sort, when their price is fixed in aj| 
world market?” Senator Gore continued. 
Mr. Goldsborough responded that because | 
most of the world is off the gold standard, | 
the difference in exchanges creates a dif-| 
ferential which makes it possible for us to 
raise the price of these commodities with- | 
out controlling the world market. Sena- | 
tor Gore expressed the opinion that it| 
/might be possible to affect the prices of 
| protected commodities, but not others, and 
|that if the prices of other products are 
raised without raising agricultural prices, 


not the farmer will be in even worse 
position than now. 


Proposal for Change 


In Level of Loans 

Mr. Wallace said that this level of loans 
and investments should be set as an ob- 
jective, and then maintained as a mini- 
mum, and increased at the same per- 
centage of growth as the long-term rate 


of growth of the physical production of | 
goods. F | the bill was considered by the House Com- 


mittee as an added source of revenue to 








Bill Is Deferred 


Continued declaration of the need for|R ev 


Senate Investigation 
Into Conditions 


enue Measure Is Given) 


Priority to Allow for Early 
Decisions on Plans for 
Balanced Budget 


The subcommittee began hearings May | 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| tion, but the new proposal, offered by 
| Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, | 


would modify the language so that un- 
| limited extension .of branch banking 


Urging the need of the investigation 


Labor Defense; 


coal fields. |could be placed in other communities un- 
In discussion of trips to the fields dur-|der the terms of the 1unendment only by 


(Dem.), of Kentucky, inquired: 
“Who pays the cost of the trip?” 
“Among them the National 


Senator Vandenberg and Senator Blaine 
| (Rep.), of Wisconsin, expressed fear of 
Miners | “competitive invasion” of the smaller 


and the International Labor Defense,” | Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, an- 
{nounced he was very much opposed to} 
“Which is connected directly with Gom- | the branch banking section, adding that he 
munist headquarters at Moscow?” ques-| feared it was only a question of time 
tioned the Kentucky Senator. “You don’t| until “a few large banking interests con- 
mean to say they don’t receive money | trol all of the money and all of the credit” 
}in the country. 
Defends Economist 


Also, before formal action was taken to 
shelve the Glass Dill, its author rose ‘to 
“speak personally in a denial” of state- 
ments made on the preceding day by Sen- 
ator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, in criti- 
cism of H. Parker Willis, New York econ- 
omist, technical. consultant of the Giass 
subcommittee, in drafting the bill. The 
Virginia Senator declared his “resentment” 
of Senator Kean’s remarks, which Senator | 
Glass maintained imputed “childish 
things” to the subcommittee. 

“As far as I am concerned,” he said, 
“Dr. Willis is one of the most honorable 
men with whom I have come in contact 

{in all my life. One needs only to review 

jhis long service and to understand his 
n capabilities and @is splendid work to 

realize how ridiculous are the assertions 

| of the Senator from New Jersey.” 
. Senator Glass made further reference 
Raised as to the to the official opinion rendered by former | 
| Solicitor General Lehmann which declared 
security affiliates of national banks to be 
against the law, and which the Virginia 
Senator had charged had been suppressed. 
He told the Senate he had made no 
charges against any individual, for the 
reason that he did not know who had 
suppressed it. He explained, however, 
that there was no copy of it to be found 


“If they do, it’s news to me,” answered | 
the witness. 

Mr. Logan said charges made by Mr. 
Taub would be a better subject for an 
inquiry by a justice of the peace than by 
the United States Senate. He asserted 
that Mr. Taub was sent into Kentucky 
by “radical money” with others to at- | 
tempt to stir up the people to overthrow 
the Government. 


Proposal to Limit 
Home Mail Boxes 
Meets Oppositio 


Question Is 
Legality of Forbidding 
Their Use for Other Than 
Postal Matter 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
oun on ee ee OS Bhs tater in the office of the Comptroller of the 
Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- Currency who was charged with enforce- 
wood, Pa.; pointed out, however, that un-| ment of such laws, and that fact, he de- 
der the present statute rural mail boxes | Clared, constituted a sufficient definition 
are restricted to the use of postage mat-|°f suppression to satisfy him. 
ter, and that the measure would merely | Tax Phases Discussed 
extend the restriction to include city letter | 
boxes. 

Support of a measure (H. R. 4719) grant- 
ing leaves of absence with pay to substi- 
tutes in the postal service was given to 
the Committee by representatives of mail| 
clerks’ organizations while objection was| 
made to the bill on the ground that it) 
would cost the Department an additional 
$1,894,000. 

Another measure (H. R. 9636) author- 
izing the Postmaster General to permit 
railroad and electric power companies to 
provide mail transportation by motor 
vehicle in lieu of service by train was 
supported by the Department and no ob- 
jections to the measure were heard. 

Questioned py Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, as to why the stat- 


cuss the bill as a whole, Senator Blaine 


treme caution in embarking on the branch 
banking policy proposed in the pending 
measure. He called attention, particularly, 
to tax phases. 


every community and operate a branch. 
Backed by their great resources, those 
branches can drive out the local bank or 
absorb it. And the minute you permit that 
condition, you take away a great and im- 
portant source of local taxation. 

“The State banks are subject to a dif- 
ferent kind of taxation than are the na- 
| tional banks, so that in the average tax 
, é loss to most communities will be $50,000 or 
utes do not include restrictions governing | $75,000 a year. That is a great loss; it is 
the use of city letter boxes, the solicitor! one that cannot be withstood by most of 
explained that more leeway was given the|them. It has left, in the place of taxes 
Department with regard to rural delivery./ on intangibles, only a tax on real estate 

Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo,| and banking house equipment.” 





Filing Is Required in Elections 


| the Act 
| ‘election’ includes a general or special elec- | 


Output Totals 47,5 


Explaining that he did not desire to dis- | 


told the Senate it should proceed with ex- | 


“As I see it,” he explained, “you are pro- | 
posing here to enable big banks to go into | 
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Reports Explained Way ls Cleavel 
For Relief Action 


Announces After Conference 
With Senate Leaders and 
Officials That Combined 
Plan Will Be Presented . 


And Noi Primaries, Says 
Clerk of House 


Although many reports of expenditures 
in congressional primaries reach the 


House, the Federal Corrupt Practices Act} 
under which campaign expenditures re-| 
ports are “equired to b> filed do not apply 
to a primary election but onty to general 
or special elections, the Clerk of the House, | 
South Trimble, said in a written state-| 
ment May 12. His statement follows in| 
full text: 
Many candidates for the nomination for 
Representative in Congress apparently not | 
familiar with the provisions of the Federal | 
Corrupt Practices Act are still filing state- | 
ments of receipts and expenditures with) 
the office of the Clerk of the House of 


Continued from Page 1.] 
gress is thought likely by House leaders, 
| according to oral statements May 12. 

At his daily press conference, Speaker 
Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., stated 
that he had heard of White House dis- 
|cussion on permitting loans of as much 
Representatives, covering the primary| 2S $300,000,000 from the Reconstruction 
elections, ‘notwithstanding the fact that| Finance Corporation fund to cities and 
specificalty states: “The term| States for relief purposes. 

“When the Reconstruction Corporation 
tion, but does not include a primary elec-| Act was first drawn, many of the ma- 
tion or convention of a political party.” | jority members were in favor of letting 

It will be noted that the Act applies only| the cities and States borrow money,” the 
to a general or special election (final etec-| Speaker said. “Chairman Steagall of the 
tion), statements for which are required| Banking Committee proposed it, but it 
to be filed with the Office of the Clerk| W@S Stricken out of the bill before the 
of the House of Representatives not less} House voted on it. But things seem to be 
than 10 nor more than 15 days before and| Changing pretty fast.” 








within 30 days after the general or special | Views of Mr. Snell 

election. |_ Minority Floor Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
z | Potsdam, N. Y., said he had discussed the 
Production of Coal were agreed that some sort of relief legis- 
| lation probably would be enacted although 
“neither of us” has “definitely committed 

| himeelt to a specific program.” 

e 

B M hi Mi + — the proposal which he said he 
understood had been talked of at the 
y ac ine nin? | White House, and when asked his reaction 
|to the proposal introduced May 11 by 
84,000 | bonas for {unemployment relief, said: “I 
_ | don’t want to talk about that.” (Discus- 
Tons Against 46,982,000 on of Mr. Robinson’s proposal appeared 
: x in the issue of ) 
Tons in 1931, Says Bu- cise waked” 
reau of Mines 


| were age with the Speaker and that they 
Increased Last Year 
| Speaker would not state he ap- 
|Senator Robinson for the issuance of 
The Speaker added that heretofore the 


responsible committees of the House 
“have done just about everything I have 
asked them to do,” so “I do not want to 
foreclose any committee action” by ap- 
proving or disapproving any plan. 

Mr. Snell, referring to Senator Robin- 
son's proposal, said: “There are some 
things in that program we may have to 
adopt.” 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
according to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines. 

It is important to note that the figure 
on the total soft coal mined mechanically 
last year represents production and not 
capacity, and that because of the depres- 
sion, many mines were working short 
time. 

Of the tonnage handled mechanically in 
1931, 40.8 per cent was loaded by mobile 
loading machines, 3.1 per cent by scraper 
loaders, and 56.1 per cent by pit-car load- 
ers and conveyors, including duckbills. 

Soft Coal Loadings 

The total quantity of soft coal actually | 
loaded by machines last year was 22,689,- 
000 tons. This includes all types of ma- 


Refers to Earlier Debate 


Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, 
| Ala., of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, said that when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation bill was before his 
Committee there was “bitter opposition” 
|to every effort to allocate any of the 
money to States or municipalities. “I be- 
lieve, however, that something will have 
to be done,” he said. 

During the reading for amendment of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
chines that eliminate hand shoveling ex-| ill in the House, Representative Prall 
cept for incidental clean-up. In addition, | ‘Dem.), of Staten Island, N. Y., offered 
24,895,000 tons were shoveled by hand on/| #2 amendment which would have permit- 
pit-car loaders, iocally often called con- | ted cities to borrow from the corporation, 
veyors, or on hand-loaded face conveyors. | >Ut that amendment was ruled out of 

order on the grounds that the measure 


These devices, though not loading ma- |? - 
chines proper, greatly reduce the labor of | W@S intended to grant aid only to “finan- 
cial institutions.” 


hand shoveling by reducing the height to | 
Mr. Watson Expects Action 


which the miner must life the coal. 

The 13 increase in mechanized ton-| Unemployment relief will be given the 
nage was contributed by the conveyor | attention of the Senate before it adjourns 
types of equipment. The tonnage handled/or recesses early in June, according to 
statements in the Senate May 12 by Sen- 


S peneeyers equipped = duckbills 
Showed a substantial gain. The tonnage| ator Watson (Rep.), of i 
handled on pit-car loaders continued to) leader, 0 a ee 
grow, although it was foreseen that the 
spectacular advance of 1928 to 1930, when 
this device was invading the Illinois-In- 
diana field, could hardly be maintained. 
The surprise of the year was the large 
gain in tonnage handled on face con- 
veyors of the hand-loaded type, which in- 
creased from 4,528,000 in 1930 to 5,734,000 
jin 1931, a gain of 26.6 per cent. 





The majority leader made his statement 
in connection with a discussion of the ne- 
cessity of night sessions in the Senate 
beginning with the week of May 16 to 
complete consideration of the tax bill, 
Ample time must be given, Senator Wat- 
son said, for consideration not only of 
the tax bill, but also of appropriation bills, 
reduction in governmental expenditures 





N. Y., chairman of the House Committee Precedent Considered 
on Post Office and Post Roads, testified that The ‘Wiseman Seneiee maid there wes 


no precedent for the Federal Government 


the farmer will be worse off than now. 
Following a discussion as to the possi- 
flation in the bill, and the re- 
ould be brought about if the 
United States were to go off the gold 
tandard, Mr. Goldsborough declared that 
as no reason or necessity for this 


cent on Feb. 24 to 90 per cent on May 4, | 
while the ratio of reserves available; *° . 
against deposits declined from 53.1 per | bilities of in 
cent to 40.2 per cent. |sult which w 
This increase in the amount of gold} 
pledged with the agents and the corre-|5S 
sponding decrease in reserves available | there w 
against deposits reduced the margin of country to take that action. He declared 
gold available for operating purposes to a/| that the Federal Reserve System could 
point where the Federal Reserve Board | issue another $5,000,000,000 of Federal re- 
found it necessary to consider whether it|Serve notes and still have a 45 per cent 
would be in the public interest under the | gold reserve, enough currency, he said, “to 
terms of the Glass-Steagall Act, which | raise prices through this roof. 
permits such action until March 3, 1933,| The opposition to the bill comes from 
to authorize the Federal reserve banks to 
offer and the Federal reserve agents to 
accept direct obligations of the United 
States Government as collateral against 
outstanding Federal reserve notes. 
Before giving this authorization, which | 
was done on May 5, the Federal Reserve | 
Board carefully considered the question 
of the principle upon which this action 
should properly be based and of a formula 
that would carry out this principle in an 
efficient manner with due regard to the 


private bankers, he declared, and charac- 
terized them as “the people who are re- 


bonds on the United States. 


to desperation and despair.” 
Present Price Level 
Unfair to Debtors 


the large investment houses and the large 


sponsible for the present situation. They 
unloaded $17,000,000,000 worth of foreign 
They are the 
forces which have brought this country 


The present price level is unfair to the 


Senator Couzens asked if the point has 
;not been reached where excess savings 
|must be diverted from investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises to such things as 
| schools, art galleries, operas and the like. 
Mr. 





Wallace replied that. one method of | 


|to take such action as authorizing a na- 
|tional bank to establish a branch in a 
| State other than that in which the parent 
bank is located.¢« The Glass bill allows 
|this where the branch is to be located 
within trade territory not in excess of 50 


the Government and that his attention 
had been called to the “cluttering up” of 
residential letter boxes with hand bills, 
circulars, and other matter which should 
be placed in the mail. He declared that 
the question of the legality of the meas- 


| 





removing present overproduction would be 
a further development of export trade. 

Mr. O'Neal said the question is the most 
important problem before the people and 
unless something is done about it disaster 
will result. 
| “The bill now pending does not check, 
does not even infer, that there shall be 
pany fundamental change in our monetary 
| system,” Mr. O'Neal declared in a pre- 
|pared statement which he filed with the 
| Committee, “so far as the basis—gold, of 
that system is concerned. In fact, the 
pending measure is an effort to fit into 
|our monetary system, whatever it may be, 
a recognition of commodity values as well 
as a continuation of monetary values of 
undoubted integrity.” 

Mr. Warren, professor in agricultural 
economics at Cornell University, read a 
|statement prepared by himself and F. A. 


miles from the location of the parent 
institution. Senator Blaine said no State 
“would think of allowing one of the banks 
it charters to go into another State.” 

The argument that greater safety ob- 
tains in banks that. are members of the 
Federal reserve system than otherwise, 
was disputed by Senator Blaine. It was 
his contention that the records supported 
the statement that losses to depositors 
had been greater among member banks 
than among nonmembers. 

Senator Blaine declared an applicant 
for a loan in a branch bank “is not treated 
as a human being.” He is given a ques- 
tionnaire and pen and ink, asked to fill 
it .in, and this is mailed to the central 
bank, Senator Blaine said. The central 


;}ure had also been brought before the 
House. 
| Harold Young, representing the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and other 
mercantile organizations, whose member- 
ship includes 160,000 stores, objected to 
the measure as “an invasion of the rights 
of these stores.” At this time, he said, 
it is most necessary for retail stores to 
curtail expenses and such legislation 
| would further penalize them in their op- 
erations. He declared that there is con- 
siderable opposition to the law in Detroit 
which restricts the use of letter boxes. 
Philip Bruce, representing the National 
Asociation of Retail Druggists, opposed 
the bill on the ground that it would af-| 
fect the service of druggists to consumers. 
He explained that deliveries must be made 
by messenger as a time-saving require- | 


| 


| 


integrity and honesty and capacity of the 


bank, he continued, knows nothing of the 


and unemployment relief. 

Ten appropriation bills are yet in the 
Congress, only one having been finally 
approved and gone to the President, he 
pointed out. “It is ‘a question of the vigi- 
lance and diligence of the Senate as to 
whether or not we can adjourn by June 
10,” he added. 

He proposed that Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, sponsor of the banking bill 
before the Senate, agree to lay aside his 
measure temporarily that the tax bill 
might be taken up immediately. He ex- 
plained that the Glass bill then would 
remain the unfinished business of the 
Senate upon passage of the revenue 
measure. 

A conference was scheduled at the White 
House for the evening of May 12 between 
President Hoover and several members of 
the Senate, it was announced orally at 
the White House, It could not be learned 
in advance what the subject of the con- 
ference would be. 

Mr. Mills Confers Again 

Secretary Mills conferred with President 
Hoover at the White House again later in 


the day regarding pans for unemployment 
relief. 


The Secretary’s attention was called 


Loading Machines and Scrapers 


| In terms of tonnage handled, the mo- 
|bile loading machines and _= scrapers 
showed a decline, but this was more ap- 
parent than real, as it was due entirely to 
|the depression. The number of these 
| machines in use actually increased. | 
Among the principal coal States, Penn- 
sylvania and Alabama show large gains 
| in tonnage handled. The increase for 
| Pennsylvania was more than 25 per cent | 
and for Alabama more than 9 per cent. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wyoming and Utah, fell | 
|@ little short of the records they estab-| 
| lished in 1930. The largest decreases oc- | 
| curred in Kentucky and Virginia, reflect- | 
jing in part the competition of low wage | 
| rates for hand labor. | 


| States, serving agriculture in the period | 
since 1920 and, notwithstanding the de-} 
pression, came through with slightly less | 
|money in failed banks now in process of 
| liquidation than in the case of member 
| banks of the Federat Reserve System, Mr. 
| Blaine told the Senate. 


Seeks ‘Warning’ Clause 


Senator Vandenberg said he shared with 
Senator Blaine some of the fear about the | 











position of each of the 12 Federal reserve 
banks. 


debtors, Mr. Goldsborough declared, and 
the bill attempts to achieve justice as be- | 


ment and that frequently the letter box 


Pearson. offers the only receptacle for such de-| 


applicant. 


“Is the Canadian bank system a suc- | 


| possibilities of the branch banking provi- 
sions of the measure, and called atten- 


afterwards to reports that the New York 
bond market had gone off on the strength 





Principle Followed by Board 





| “It said that “a rise in commodity prices 
| tween debtors and creditors, to bring back | yP 


liveries. cess?” questioned Mr. Blaine. “Yes, 


if 
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The principle upon which the Board | 
has proceeded is that the authority to 
pledge obligations of the United States 
Government should be exercised when, 
after the available eligible paper has been 
pledged with the Federal reserve agents, 
the operating margin of gold at the re- | —— = = 
serve banks shall have declined to a level | eral reserve notes in the vaults of the ré- 
which it is necessary to maintain in order | 


: . serve banks and branches to meet neces- 
to assure the efficient functioning of the sary operating requirements, (2) the re- 
reserve banks. 


demption fund with the United States 
The formula used in determining the . 


, T Treasury, (3) a reasonable margin above 
operating margin to be maintained has| the required 35 per cent reserve against 
been derived from a consideration of the deposits, and (4) a slight margin above 
legal and operating requirements within) the necessary collateral requirements 
which the reserve benks have to function, A 


. |against Federal reserve notes. 
including the requirement of 100 per cent! “In adopting $400,000,000 as the operating 
collateral, consisting of gold and eligible 


margin for the 12 Federal reserve banks 
paper, for outstanding Federal reserve! combined, the Federal Reserve Board has 
notes. ; | notified each bank of the amount that 
On May 4 the notes outstanding were| would be a reasonable margin for that 
$2,736,000,000 and the eligible paper avail-| pank. in proportion to its requirements 
able as collateral was $510,000,000, leaving| ang its volume of operations. 
$2,226,000,000 to be covered by gold. This! In practice this decision of the Fed- 
gold, which under the law can be counted! era] Reserve Board will mean that when- 
a are ae —— but also as reserve| ever a Federal reserve bank shall find, 
against Federal reserve notes, was more FI its available eligible 
than ample to provide the 40 per cent | arcer maving pledged : 


4 , aper, that its operating margin has fallen 
reserve required against Federal reserve| Pew the amount determined for that 
notes in actual circulation. 


How Formula Is Used 


normal production, and then _ stabilize 
prices against the “terrible economic 
wrenches such as we are now passing 
through.” 

Senator Gore interposed at this point to 
remark that the reason the banks did 





serve agent enough United States secur- 


When this gold is deducted from the| ities to release an amount of gold that| 


total cash reserves of the Federal reserve| will bring the margin up to the speci- 
banks the remaining reserves, $977,000,000,| fied amount. 
must provide the 35 per cent necessary In adopting this principle and this 
against the reserve banks’ deposits, the| formula for determining the time and the 
amount*necessary for the redemption fund | extent of use of the authority granted un- 
held with the United States Treasury, and| der section 3 of the Glass-Steagall bill, 
such a margin above these amounts as|the Board has prescribed for the Federal 
would permit of efficient operation without! reserve banks a mode of procedure by 
delay or inconvenience. | which they can determine quickly at any 
In determining upon a formula derived | time the extent to which they may avail 
from these considerations the Board de- | themselves of the authority under the law 
cided that in existing circumstances when | to pledge United States securities as col- 
the margin between (1) total cash re-| lateral for Federal reserve notes. 
serves of the reserve banks (in excess of | 
the 35 per cent against deposits) plus eli-| has adopted the principle that in the 
gible paper at the 12 Federal reserve | present circumstances it deems it in the 
banks, and (2) Federal reserve notes in| public interest to authorize the use of 
actual circulation shall fall below $400,-| United States obligations as_ collateral 
000,000, the reserve banks shall be author- | against Federal reserve notes at such times 
ized to pledge a sufficient amount of|and to such extent as may be necessary 
United States Government securities with | to enable the reserve banks to have avail- 
the Federal reserve agents 
ough gold to bring this margin up to, Federal 
the $400,000,000 level. pledged as collateral to permit of unham- 
his margin of $400,000,000 is considered | pered operation of the Federal reserve 
p adequate to provide for (1) enough Fed- | system. 


| bank, it may pledge with its Federal re-| 


For the system as a whole the Board| 


to release | able at all times a sufficient amount of 
reserve notes and of gold not} 


jto the level that prevailed when public 
|and private debts were incurred would 
| quickly restore equities, stop bankruptcies, | 


start the sale of commodities and restore aa 
| employment.” the measure would mean an additional | 


, ¥ expense to the company of $25,377, which | 
exgasing the prices can be raised by in-| popresents the difference between the cast | 
cull 


asing the amount of currency in cir- | o¢ sendin ; 
ao a | g its gas bills by mail and the} 
ation,” Professor Warren testified, and | Genogiting of these bills in letter boxes | 
added that “a material increase is neces- 
| sary to start recovery.” 
“The present situation is not merely 


by messengers. This additional expense 
bankrupting individuals and _ causing 


would have to be passed on to the gas 
user, he said. : 
| physical suffering,” he said, “but is likely eucereneee ‘= age bs 
|to place a severe strain on our social : + Saal 
structure. If we are to avoid having our 
social and business structure perpetually 
subject to accidental discovery of a single 
commodity or chaotic changes in world 
|demand for that commodity, it is neces-| 
|sary to-be in a position to allow the price 
|of gold to vary with the supply of it and 
demand for it.” 

“If we go ahead with the present proc- 
|ess of deflation,” Prof. Warren said, “de- 
| pression will continue into the next gen- 
eration. The deflation of real estate has 
| just begun. There are only two methods 
|of procedure. One is reflation and the 
|other is further liquidation. Prosperity is 
not around the corner without reflation.” | 

The chief objection to cutting wages 


William E. Horton, counsel for the 
Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- | 


the company from $20,000 to $30,000 a| 
year, which would be the extra expense | 
involved if its bills were mailed to its | 
customers. 

W. N. Freeman, representing the Shop- 
ping News Managers Association, testified 
that the members of his association which 
deliver 5,000,000 Shopping News circulars 
weekly, would have to discontinue opera- 
tion if the bill were passed. | 

Carl Jackson, counsel for the American | 
Gas Association, appeared in opposition of 
| the bill and received permission to file a 
brief against the measure. | 

M. T. Finnan; representing the Postal | 
Clerks Association, testified in support of | 
e CE : *Sithe measure granting substitute mail| 
at this time, according to Mr. Warren, is| clerks annual leave and sick leave. He! 
that it destroys the value of physical prop-| declared that the substitute clerks de-; 
erty, undermines equities and thus the | seryeq parity with regular clerks in that 
banks. “It is a solution that gets us into| they have the same qualifications and 
worse difficulties,” he said. frequently work iong periods. Apprised of 
a letter received by the Committee from | 
the Postmaster General that the bill| 
| would cost the Department $1,894,000, the | 
witness expressed doubt that such an ex-| 
| pense would be incurred and stated that | 
|it would be difficult to make any deter- | 
mination of the added cost involved. 

Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary of the 
National Federation of Postal Clerks, de- 
clared that the measure would eliminate 
the present discrimination against sub- 
stitutes in the matter of leave. 


Changes in Regulations 
On Insurance Explained 


New York, N. Y¥., May 12.—Changes in 
annual statement blanks for insurance 
companies agreed to by the Committee | 
on Blanks of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners at a meeting 
held in New York City May 10 and 11} 
include a rearrangement of income. and 
disbursement items in the life company ; ae 
blanks, elimination of duplicate listing of |small fidelity and surety claims and to 
real estate acquired during the year and/|require an exhibit of automobile liability 
owned at the end of the year, and chang- | experience. 
ing the reporting of mortgage interest| The report of the committee embodying 
overdue one month to three months. A/|the proposed revisions will be presented 
new disbursement item was added to cover | later to the National Convention of In- 
payments made to inactive employes. surance Commissioners by the chairman, 

Minor chanegs were made in the mis- | Walter A. Robinson, actuary of the Ohio 


| 


cellaneous schedule to avoid listing of j Insurance Department. 











success is in having mo bank failures and | 


If 
ington, D. C., declared that passage of/|that’s success, then no banking system | 


in extending practically no credit. 


would acquire the greatest success.” 
Canadian System Cited 


Senator Glass stated that the losses in| Senator Vandenberg continued, “we ought 


65 years in Canadian banking are incon- 


sequential, compared to the losses in New| for protecting against any abuses of it. 
Senator Blaine replied| We ought to assure the bankers of the 
| that the New York banks had, extended | Small town that they are not to be stifled 
great amounts of credit, compared to the| by competitive invasions and that they | 
credit extended by Canadian banks. “Can- | are to have protection against being swal- | 


York last year. 


tified that passage of the bill would cost | 24a doesn’t extend credit under its sys- 
“New York does extend | 


tem,” he said. 
credit and does take risk.” 
Regarding informati 


on recel 


Nonmember banks over the 


..The.. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 12, 1932 


8 a. m—The President discussed with 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Sen- 


ate majority leader, plans for relief and | 


increased employment. 

9:30 a. m. to 12:15 p m.—Ogden L 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury; Gen 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; Eu- 
gene Meyer Jr., Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Senator Robinson 
(Dem.),* of Arkansas, Senate minority 
leader, called to discuss unemployment 
relief plans. 


12:30 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.—The Presi- 
dent attended the dedication of the 
George Washington Masonic National 
Memorial at Alexandria, Va. 

3 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, called to further discuss 
plans for unemployment relief. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retaria! staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


ved by the! Ward off further “standardization of every- 
Banking and Currency subcommittee which | thing eaten or worn or used in business.” | 
drafted the so-called Glass-Steagall bill,| He added that unless such decentraliza- 
Senator Glass said that no information| ion is accomplished in business there can 
|has been received from the Comptroller 
of the Currency other than that at open| 
hearings of the committee. 
United 


tion to the amendment he was offering as | 
a “delimitation of their operations.” The | 
Michigan Senator observed that there was | 
need of a warning to banks that engaged | 
in branch banking to avoid “overdoing” | 
the privilege thus accorded them. | 

“If we are to have branch banking,” 


of rumors earlier in the day of a big Fed- 
eral bond issue to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

“I think we will be able to quiet and 
allay those fears before morning,” he said. 





| 
} 


Mr. O’Connor’s Nomination 
To Shipping Board Favored 


The nomination of T. V. O’Connor to 
be a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board was ordered favorably re- 
ported, May 12, by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. The action was taken 
without a dissenting vote, it was an- 
nounced, and no protest regarded by the 
Committee as being serious was received 
concerning Mr. O’Connor’s record as a 
Board member, 


| in reason make provision at the same time 





| lowed up against their will.” 
He observed that there was need for | 
| “decentralization of communities” and to 


| be no decentralization of community life, 
which he termed the creator of American 
ideals and tréditions. 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, a 
member of the subcommittee that drafted 
the Glass bill, said the author of the bill 
and the other members of the subcommit- 
| tee were agreeable to including the Van- 
denberg amendment. The Ohio Senator 
stated there had been a feeling in the 
| subcommittee that many banks in small 
|communities would be continually afraid 
| of invasion by central banks, and it was 
their view that a legal expression against 
invading practices of the kind suggested 
| by Senators Vandenberg and Blaine should 
be included in the measure itself. 

“TI feel, and I belieye the other subcom- 
mittee members feel as I do, that assur- 
jance ought to be given the small bankers 
of our intention to protect them from 
competitive inroads,” he said. “There is 
|no necessity for permitting it at the mo- 
ment, and the feeling of fear respecting 
{that possibility of the bill ought to be 
allayed promptly.” 

Text of Amendment 

The Vandenberg amendment would add 
the following language at the end of sub- 
section C of section 19 (the branch bank- 
ing section): 

“Provided, 
|affiliated banks 
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California Prevailing Wage Law _ 
_ For Public Works Held to Be Valid 





Statute Declared Not Void for Uncertainty or 
For Delegation of Power to Public 
Body to Fix Rate 





Los Angeles, Calif. 


METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF CALIFOR- 
NIA (A PUBLIC CORPORATION), 
v. 

W. P. WHITSETT, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER 
District OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
California Supreme Court. 


No. L. A. 13498. 
Application for writ of mandate. 


James H. Howarp, General Counsel, Ray 
W. Bruce and ALAN Patren for peti- 
tioner; S. M. Haskins, ArtHuR M. ELLIs, 
Grsson, DuNN & CrutcHer, attorneys for 
City of San Marino, amici curiae for pe- 
titioner; Rosert H. Duntap and GEORGE 
R. Larwi.t for respondent; Everett W. 
Mattoon, County Counsel, Los Angeles 
County, Ray C. McALLasTer, Deputy 
County Counsel, Los Angeles County, 
Eart Warren, District Attorney, Ala- 
meda County, GLEN M. De Vort, District 
Attorney, Fresno County, James C. HoL- 
LINGSWORTH, District Attorney, Ventura 
County, Percy C. HeckenporF, District 
Attorney, Santa Barbara County, 
Tuomas WHELAN, District Attorney, San 
Diego County, Eart Repwine, District 
Attorney, Riverside County, Frep L. 
THomas, District Attorney, Santa Ciara 
County, James F. Hoey, District Attor- 
ney, Contra Costa County, H. Ray 
Battey, District Attorney, Kern County, 
Mason A. Barey, District Attorney, 
Madera County, Henry E. Greer, Dis- 
trict Attorney, Marin County, F. M. 
OsTRANDER, District Attorney, Merced 
County, Epmunp Scott, District Attor- 
ney, San Mateo County, amici curiae 
for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 18, 1932 


Suenx, J—This is an application for a writ 
of mandate to compel the respondent, as 
\ chairman of the board of directors of the 
petitioner district, to sign a contract for the 
construction of Entrance Hill Road, located in 
Riverside County, and to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the Colorado River aqueduct. 

After notice inviting proposals, the contract 
Was duly awarded to rtin Bros. Trucking 
Company. The particular work to be per- 
formed is the construction of about 6.45 miles 
of graded road, involving approximately 44,000 
cubic yards of excavation, with appurtenant 
metal pipe culverts, concrete protection walls 
and reiated work. 

The respondent has refused to sign the 
contract becAuse the petitioner did not ascer- 
tain, and specify in its notice inviting pro- 
posals and insert in the contract, the gen- 
eral prevailing rate of per diem wages in 
the locality in which the work is to be per- 
formed for each craft or type of workman or 
mechanic needed to execute the contract, as 
required by the provisions of an act passed 
by the Legislature and appreres by the 
Governor in 1931. (Stats. 1931, p. 910.) is 


enactment is referred to as the Public Wage 
Rate Act of 1931. 
Section 1 of the Act provides: “Not less 


than the general prevailing rate of per diem 
wages for work of a similar character in the 
locality in which the work is performed * * * 
ll be paid all laborers, workmen and 
echanics employed by or on behalf of the 
State of California, or by or on behalf of 
any county, city and county, city, town, dis- 
trict or other political subdivision of the 
said State, engaged in the construction of 
iblic works, exclusive of maintenance work, 
borers, workmen and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the execu- 
tion of any contract or contracts for public 
works * * * shall be deemed to be employed on 
Public works.” 
+~+ + 


Section 2 provides: ‘The public body award- 
ing any contract for public work * * * shall 
ascertain the general prevailing rate of per 
diem wages in the locality in which the work 
is to be performed, for each craft or type’ of 
workman or mechanic needed to execute the 
contract, and shall specify in the call for 
bids for said contract, and in the contract 
itself, what the general prevailing rate of 
per diem wages in the said locility is for 
each craft or type of workman needed to 
execute the contract, * ™ * and it shall be 
mandatory upon the contractor to whom the 
contract is awarded, and upon any subcon- 
tractor under him, to pay not less than the 
said specified rates to ali laborers, workmen 
and mechanics employed by them in the 
execution of the contract. 

The contractor shall forfeit as a penalty 
to the State or political subdivision, district 
or municipality on whose behalf the contract 
is made or awarded, $10 per day for each 
laborer, workman or mechanic employed, for 
each calendar day, or portion thereof, such 
Jaborer, workman or mechanic is paid less 
than the said stipulated rate for any work 
done under said contract, and the said public 
on i anes — contract shall cause to 

se. n e contract a sti 
that, effect. Pulation to 

“It shall be the duty of such public bod 
awarding the contract, and its Sahoers and 
agents, to take cognizance of complaints of 
all violations of the provisions of the Act, 

* and, when making payments to the con- 
tractor of moneys becoming due under said 
contract, to withhold and retain therefrom all 
sums and audits which shall have been for- 
feited pursuant to the herein said stipulation 





poses. The cities within the district are 
numerous, some organized and existing under 
—-- charters and some under general 
aw. 

The district has brgad powers in connection 
with the object of its creation, including the 
power, by vote of the electors in the district, 
to issue and sell bonds; to levy and collect 
general taxes within the participating munici- 
palities; to acquire water and other rights 
and property; to perform construction work; 
“to enter into contracts, to employ and retain 
persona services * * * and employ laborers”; 
and génerally to do and perform all things 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
district under the Act. . 

The governing body of the district is a 
board of directors,/consisting of at least one 
representative from each municipality, the 
area of which shall lie within the district. 
The validity ‘of the Act was approved by this 
court in City of Pasadena v. Chamberlain, 
204 Cal. 653. It was therein declared that 
notwithstanding the rights and wers of the 
freeholders’ charter, cities within the dis- 
trict, under section 6 of article XI of the 
Constitution, the general purposes and ob- 
jects to be subserved by the organization of 
a district under the Act are not municipal 
affairs. Following its organization the electors 
thereof, at an election duly held for that 
Purpose, approved a bond issue of upwards 
of $220,000,000, and the district is now pro- 
ceeding to carry out its objects and purposes 
by the letting of contracts for public work, 
one of which is the particular contract in 
question. 

++ + 


Under the law the petitioner finds itself a 
public instrumentality of legislative creation 
whose powers and duties may be enlarged, 
restricted or abolished at the will of the Leg- 
islature, which possesses all the powers of the 
sovereign not expressly withheld by the Con- 
stitution. Except as restricted by the Con- 
stitution, the Legislature has absolute control 
over this corporation and its affairs. The leg- 
islative power ‘of regulation and control over 
the affairs of the district include the power 
to prescribe the conditions under which the 
State will permit public work to be done. It» 
is immaterial whether the State undertakes 
public work to be done. It is immaterial 
whether the State undertakes the work itself 
or has invested one of its governmental agen- 
cies or instrumentalities with power to do it. 
(Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U. 8S. 207; Heim v. Mc- 
Call, 239 U. S. 175.) Indeed, it is fairly con- 
ceded by the petitioner that the district is 
subject to the control of legislative enact- 
ments within constitutional limitations. We 
then pass to a consideration of the several 
claims that the Act under attack is uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

It is first asserted that the enactment is 
void for uncertainty (a) in that the phrase 
“general prevailing rate of per diem wages” 
is not and cannot be stated as a definite 
amount, (b) in that the phrase “work of a 
similar character” is too vague to permit defi- 
nition and (c) in that the phrase “in the 
locality in which the work is performed” is 
in itself uncertain and is rendered less cer- 
tain by the attempt made in the Act to define 
it. It is therefore argued that, in view of 
the penal provisions of the Act, neither the 
officers of the district nor the contractors 
with the district maf know in advance with 
sufficient certainty whether any Act per- 
formed by them is in contravention of the 


statute. 
++ + 


In this connection it is of prime importance 
to note what is required by the Act, the non- 
performance with which or the omission to do 
which is made a penal offense. As applied to 
officers of the district, it is made a misde- 
meanor for any officer or agent of the district 
wilfully to violate or omit to comply with the 
requirements of the Act. When we point to 
duties imposed upon such officers and agents 
we find that they are required to ascertain 
the “general prevailing rate of per diem wages 
in the locality in which the work is to be 
performed, for each craft or type of workman 
needed to execute the contract.” The “gen- 
eral prevailing rate of per diem wages” is 
defined to be the rate determined upon by the 
Public body awarding the contract and the 
decision of such body is made final and con- 
clusive. 

When the board of directors, as in this 
case, has made its decision on this matter, 
it has performed its duty in the premises, 
and it must be presumed that it will perform 
such duty honestly, fairly and to the best 
of its ability upon investigation, in good 
a. ont —_ ome regard to the rights of 

e€ workmen to be employed and the tax- 
payers of the district. — 

When this final decision is made no uncer- 
tainty would arise in the requirement that 
the schedule of rates of wages be inserted in 
the call for bids and in the contract itself. 
Nor would any uncertainty be encountered 
in entertaining complaints as to violations 
by the contractor of the terms of the con- 
tract, nor in determining upon investigation 
what, if any, deductions should be made from 
the final payment to the contractor by rea- 
son of such violation. When these duties 
are performed the statute has been complied 
with by the public officers and when per- 
formed in good faith no criminal or other 
liability may be — —— them. 


mee! 





The duty imposed on the contractor, sub- 
contractor, or agent or representative thereof 
is that an accurate record be kept of the 
names, occupations and actual wages paid 
to each laborer, workman and mechanic em- 
ployed by him and that access to this record 
be available at any reasonable hour to the 
public officer or his representative authorized 
under the Act to inspect the same. There 
is no uncertainty in the duties thus imposed 
and an Offense against the statute in this 





and the terms of this Act; provided, however 

that no sum shall be withheld, retained or 

forfeited, except from the final payment, with- 

out a full investigation by either the division 

pe ee eae a enforcement of the 
rtment of Industrial 1 

by said awarding body . * * *” ew , 


+ + + 


Section 3 provides: “The contractor an 
each subcontractor shall keep, or cause ts 
kept, an accurate record showing the names 
and occupations of all laborers, workmen and 
mechanics employed by him, in connection 
with the said public work, and showing also 
the actual per diem wages paid to each of sald 
workers, which record shall be open at all 
Teasonable hours to the inspection of the 
Public body awarding the contract, its officers 
and agents, and to the chief of the division 
of labor statistics and law enforcement of 
the State Department of Industrial Relations, 
his deputies and agents.” 

Section 4 provides: “Construction work 
done for irrigation, utility, reclamation, im- 
provement and other districts, or other public 
agency, agencies, public officer or body * * * 
shali be held to be public works within the 
meaning of this Act. The term ‘locality in 
which the work is performed’ shall be held to 
mean the city and county, county or counties 
in which the building, highway, road, excava- 
tion, or other structure, project, development 
or improvement is situated in all cases in 
which the contract is. awarded by the State, 
or any public body thereof, and shall be held 
to mean the limits of the county, city and 
county, city, town, township, district or other 
political subdivision on whose behalf the con- 
tract is awarded in all other cases. The term 
general prevailing rate of per diem wages’ 
shall be the rate determined upon as such 
oe by he pusite rr euerding the con- 

» OF authorizin, e work, whos 
oe ot sutharts ng, e decision 
¢ + + 

Section 5 provides: “Any officer, agent or 
representative of the State of California, or of 
any political subdivision, district or munici- 
pality thereof, who wilfully shall violate, or 
omit to comply with, any of the provisions 
of the Act, and any contractor.or subcon- 
tractors, or agent or representative thereof, 
doing’ public work as aforesaid, who shall 
neglect to keep, or cause to be kept, an accu- 
rate record of all of the names, occupations 
and actual wages paid to each laborer, work- 
man and mechanic employed by him, in con- 
nection with the said public work, or who 
shall refuse to allow access to same at any 
reasonable hour to any person authorized to 
inspect same under this Act, shall be guilty 
ofa selssemeahor * * *” and be punishable 
as such. 


It is contended by the petitioner (1) that | 


said Act is void for uncertainty; (2) that the 
burden thus attempted to be imposed upon 
the petitioners is in violation of section 12 
of article XI of the State Constitution; and 
(3) that the Act makes an invalid delegation 
of legislative power. The points will be de- 
termined in the order above named, with 
some preliminary discussion as to the status 


of the petitioner district and the purposes of 
the Act. 
ce = 


The petitioner, Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, is a public corpora- 
tion, organized and existing under the ‘“‘Met- 
ropolitan Water District Act.” (Stats. 1927, p. 
694.) The purpose of its organization was to 
acquire the right to and to conduct waters 
from the Colorado River for distribution to 
the municipalities within and a part of the 
istrict for domestic and other useful pur- 


. 


regard is clearly defined. There is no efficacy 
in the contention that the terms of the Act 
relating to criminal liability and penalties 
are so vague that men of common intelligence 
must necessarily guess at the meaning and 
differ as to their application. 

The petitioner places its main reliance in 
this connection upon the cases of Connally v. 
General Construction Co., 269 U. S. 385; State 
v. Garfield Building Co., (Ariz.) 3 Pac. (2nd) 
983, and Mayhew v. Nelson, (Ill.) 178 N. E. 
921. The Connally case involved the validity 
of a statute of Oklahoma which provided that 
laborers, workmen, mechanics, etc., on pub- 
lic work should be paid “not less than the 
current rate of per diem wages in the locality 
in which the work 1s performed.” The duty 
was placed oe the contractor to determine, 
at the risk of incurfing criminal liability and 
cumulative penalties, both the current rate 
of wages and the locality in which the work 
was to be performed. 

On the record in that case it was disclosed 
that wages in differing amounts were being 
paid by contractors for the same kind or class 
of work in the vicinity of the town of Cleve- 
land, where the work was performed. It 
was held that the statute presented a double 
uncertainty, first as to what was the “current 
rate of wages,” and secondly as to the “lo- 
cality”’ in which the work was to be per- 
formed.” 

-~+ + 


To quote the language of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: ‘The words ‘cur- 
rent rate of wages’ do not denote a specific 
or definite sum, but minimum, maximum, and 
intermediate amounts, indeterminately, vary- 
ing from time to time, and dependent upon 
the class and amount of work done, the 
efficacy of the workman, etc., as the bill al- 
leges is the case in respect the territory 
surrounding the bridges undef construction. 

“The statutory phrase reasonably cannot 
be confined to any of these amounts, since 
it imports each and all of them. The ‘cur- 
rent rate of wages’ is not simple, but pro- 
gressive from so much (the minimum) to so 
much (the maximum), including all between; 
and to direct the payment of an amount 
which shall not be less than one of several 
different amounts, without saying which, is 
to leave the question of what is meant in- 
capable of any definite answer. * * * To 
construe the phrase ‘current rate of wages’ 
as meaning either the lowest rate or the 
highest rate or any intermediate rate, or, if it 
were possible to determine the various fac- 
tors to be considered, an average of all rates 
would be as likely to defeat the purpose of 
the Act as to promote it.” 

The court also held that the word “locality” 
was too indefinite, elastic and uncertain to 
| satisfy the requirements of a criminal statute. 
The case of State v. Garfield Building Co., 
+3 Pac. (2d) 983, involved the validity of a 


“not less than the current rate of per diem 
wages in the locality where the work is per- 
formed shall be paid to persons doing manual 
or mechanical labor so employed by or on 
behalf of the State or any of its political 
subdivisions.” The county attorney of Pima 
County informed against a contractor en- 
gaged in the construction and alteration of 
a public school building on account of his 
failure and refusal to pay his employes the 
current rate of wages. The Supreme Court 
of Arizona foliowed the ruling in the Con- 
nally case and declared: the statute uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it was too in- 
definite and uncertain in its terms to im- 
pose a criminal liability on the contractor 
bound under its terms to determine himself 
what the current rate of wages was. 

| In the case of Mayhew v. Nelson, 178 N. E. 





criminal statute of Arizona providing that/| 





Income Tax Deductions | 
For Royalties Explained 


The Federal income tax should be de- 
ducted by a firm paying royalties to a 
nonresident alien author, even though 
such author visits the United States and 
the royalties are paid to him during his 
stay here, the Income Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, has held (I. T. 2624). 
The same rule applies, the Unit said, if 
the author, instead of receiving the check, 
requests that it be deposited to-his ac- 
count in an American bank. 

Where a nonresident alien author makes 
a lecture tour of the United States and 
is paid for his services while in this 
country, the tax must be withheld, but in 
computing such alien’s tax upon his de- 
parture a credit will be made, it was 
explained. 


Road Bonds in Illinois 
Held Subject to Local Tax 


Springfield, Ill., May 12. 

Road bonds issued under the $60,000,000 

bond issue of Illinois are subject to city, 

county and State taxes, Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom has ruled. 








Revenue From Cigarettes 
Continues to Fall in Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 12. 


Cigarette revenues continued to decline 
during April, according to the State 
Treasurer of Iowa, Ray E. Johnson. April 
collections totaled $91,248, compared to 
$113,322 for April, 1931. Collections for 
the first four months of this year were 
$81,432 less than for the corresponding 
period in 1931. 








921, an Illinois statute, effective July 1, 1931, 
and ore to regulate the wages of me- 
chgnics and laborers»employed under con- 
tracts for public works, was attacked by a 
taxpayer who sought to enjoin the execution 
of a State highway improvement contract 
on the ground that the statute was vague 
and uncertain in its terms, incomplete and 
defective in its provisions, lacking in the 
means of enforcement and therefore invalid; 
also that it delegated absolute or unlimited 
and arbitrary power to administrative offi- 
cers and boards, and numerous other grounds 
not necessary to be noted. 
a SE 

The statute is set forth in full in the opin- 
ion and is strikingly similar to the California 
statute in two respects: First, in that every 
contract in which the State or any politicial 
subdivision thereof is a party, with reference 
to the performance of public work, shall 
contain a provision that not less than the 
prevailing rate of wages for work of a similar 
nature in the city, town, village, or civil di- 
vision of the State in which the public work is 
located, shall be paid to the laborers, and me- 
chanics employed on said work by the con- 
tractor or the subcontractor, and that the 
prevailing rate of wages shall be inserted in 
the advertisement for bids; and secondly, that 
the prevailing rate of wages shall be deter- 
mined by the public body in the case of any 
contract let. 





Provision is then made for objection by the 
taxpayers to the wage schedule thus fixed and 
a determination of their complaint by the di- 
rector of labor. An appeal to an appeal board 
from the determination of the director of 
labor is then provided for. The appeal board 
is composed of certain designated public of- 
ficials and the president of the largest feder- 
ated body of organized labor in the State, 
designated by the director of labor. The find- 
ing of the appeal board is made “subject 
to a review by the courts as justice may re- 
quire.” 

The statute was held invalid on the ground 
that it prescribed no test or standard by 
which the prevailing rate of wages in a par- 
ticular jurisdiction May be ascertained; that 
no guide is offered by which wages may be 
determined when the work contemplated ex- 
tends from one subdivision of the State into 
or through another, and that no mode or 
method is provided for the determination 
of appeals to the appeal board or for a review 
in the courts. 

++ 


In the Connally case and in the case of 
State v. Garfield Building Co., it'is observed 
that the statutes therein involved imposed 
the duty on the contractor to determine at 
his peril the current rate of wages, and the 
locality in which the work was to be per- 
formed was not*defined. 

In the California statute the prevailing rate 
of wages is determined by the public body 
awarding the contract, and the locality to be 
considered in fixing the rate of wages is also 
defined. The statute in the Mayhew case 
provided, as here, that the public body award- 
ing the contract should determine the rate 
and the “locality” was designated. 

The Illinois court based its decision on its 
own reasoning and cited as authority for 
its conclusion two cases in its own jurisdic- 
tion and the case of People ex rel. Rodgers 
v. Coler, 166 N. Y. 1, without regard to the 
fact that the Coler case was distinguished and 
not followed in the later case of Ryan ¥%. 
City of New York, 177 M Y. 271, where the 
New York statute providing for the payment 
of “not less than the prevailing rate” of 
wages in the locality, was sustained. 

The majority of the court in the Coler 
case held the statute invalid as an invasion 
of the constitutional rights of the city of 
New York and as a denial of the liberty 
of contract on the part of the contractors, 
and a denial of due process of law when 
the privilege of hiring labor on any terms 
obtainable was obstructed or withdrawn. 

The case was decided in 1901. In 1903 the 
question of the validity of a Kansas statute 
prescribing a limit of eight hours of labor 
per day on public contracts and requiring 
the payment of the current rate of wages 
on public work based on private work of a 
similar character came before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

+~ ++ 


In Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U. S. 207, it was 
decided that the statute was a valid exercise 
of the power of the State in providing the 
conditions under which it would permit its 
public work to be performed. In that case 
the court said, at page 222: “It can not be 
deemed a part of the liberty of any con- 
tractor that he be allowed to do public work 
in any mode he may choose to adopt, with- 
out regard to the wishes of the State.” 

It is suggested by counsel that the eight- 
hours provision of the Kansas statute was 
the subject of most of the discussion in the 
opinion, but the “current rate of wages” pro- 
vision was also involved and was no eld 
invalid. It can not be assumed that the 
statute would have been sustained in its 
entirety if the latter provision had been 
deemed invalid. 

The Ryan case in New York then came on 
in 1904, in which the court of appeals fol- 
lowed the views expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United Statés in the Atkin case. 
Thereafter the Constitution of New York was 
amended in 1905 specifically to provide that 
the Legislature should have power to regulate 
and fix the wages and hours of labor on pub- 
lic work. This amendment appears to have 
been necessary in order to meet and over- 
come the effect of the holding of the court 
of appeals in the Ryan case that the City 
of New York was immune from the require- 
ments of the statute. 

The prevailing wage law and the effect upon 
it of the constitutional amendment again 
came before the court of appeals in 1927 
(Campbell v. New York City, 244 N. Y¥. 317; 
revorted and annotated in 50 A. L. R.. n. 
1473), and the law was upheld as applicable 
to the city as well as the city’s contractors 
by reason of the — amendment. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the prevailing 
wage law of New York (Consol. Laws, chap. 
32, sec. 220), provided that the contract for 
the public work should provide that the con- 
tractor should pay the prevailing wage with- 
out a predetermination by public authority 
of the amount thereof and that a violation 
of the statute should be a misdemeanor, the 
court in the Campbell case (an injunction 
suit), concluded that a civil liability might 
attach even though the Connally case might 
stand in the way of a criminal prosecution. 

The New York prevailing wage statute was 
approved in Long Island R. Co. v. Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of N. Y. (1931), 
177 N. E. 17. Here we suffer no embarrass- 
ment by reason of the claim of uncertainty 
in the criminal phases of the California stat- 
ute for the reason that the violations of the 
act which are made a misdemeanor are defi- 
nite, certain and unambiguous. 

The doctrine of the later New York cases 
has been followed and approved in the State 
of Washington (Mallette v. City of Spokane, 
137_ Pac. 496), Wisconsin \reree v. City 
of Milwaukee, 192 N. W. 994; writ of error 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction, 266 U. S. 
585), and Maryland (Sweeten v. State, 90 Atl. 
180; Elkan v. State, 90 Atl. 183, affirmed in 
239 U. S. 634 on the authority of Atkin 
v. Kansas, 191 U. 8, 207: Ruark v. Interna- 
tional Union, 157 Md. 576, 146 Atl. 797). 

A review of the many authorities cited by 
counsel for the parties and by amici curiae, 
too numerous to be commented upon, dis- 
closes that the great weight of authority and 
the distinct trend of recent judicial decision 
is in favor of the constitutionality of prevail- 
ing wage laws as applied to public work. The 
Atkin case has never been expressly overruled 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Houghton and Dutton Company. 
No. 24883. 

1. In 1920 petitioner’s subsidiary was 
insolvent, petitioner caused it to dis- 
continue business and assumed its lia- 
abilities. Held, that petitioner is en- 
titled to deduct the cost of its stock 
in the subsidiary as a loss sustained 
in 1920; that petitioner is entitled to 
a bad debt deduction in the amount 
owed to it by the subsidiary; and that 
the amount estimated to be necessary 
to redeem trading stamps issued by 
the subsidiary is deductible as an ac- 
crued expense. 

2. The receipt by petitioner of its 
own stock in partial settlement of an 
account for which a bad debt deduc- 
tion had been allowed in a prior year, 
held to constitute income to the ex- 
tent of the value of the stock. The 
accumulated but unpaid dividends on 
such stock held not to be income. 


Oswego Falls Corporation. Docket No 
32673, 34352, 28301, 25229. 

Petitioner was organized Jan. 31, 
1922, as the result of the consolida- 
tion of three prior corporations under 
and pursuant to the Business Corpo- 
ration Law of the State of New York. 
All rights, privileges and franchises, 
and all property and assets of every 
kind, of each consolidating corpora- 
tion were by law transferred and 
vested in the new corporation, and 
the new corporation by the same law 
became liable to pay and discharge 
all the debts and liabilities of the 
consolidating corporations in the same 
manner as if incurred by it. Held, 
that the consolidated corporation, pe- 
titioner herein, is directly and pri- 
marily liable for the deficiencies in 
tax, if any, of its components as tax- 
payer, but is not secondarily liable as 
a transferee of_assets, under section 
280 of the Revenue Act of 1926. Lia- 
bility as transferee does not arise un- 
til it is shown that the tax can not 
be collected from the one primarily 
liable as gaxpayer. 

Held, further, that the petitioner 
Was empowered to and did execute 
valid waivers extending the time 
within which assessment of taxes of 
its components might be made 
against it, but such waivers in respect 
of the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, 
expired by their terms before the 
mailing of deficiency notices. 


Merrill Silk Company. Docket No. 39232. 


Held, that petitioner has failed to 
show that the respondent erred in 
computing the deduction to which pe- 
titioner is entitled on account of de- 
preciation of its machinery. 

Held, further, that petitioner has 
failed to prove that it is entitled to 
special assesment. 
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It was not referred to in the Connally cas 
the latter case is not applicable to the ca 


at bar for the reason that here we are not 
confronted with any uncertainty as to the 
nature or character of the particular a 

e 
Arizona case (State v. Garfield Building Co., 
supra) is not applicable for the same rea- 


fense that is declared to be a crime. 


son. The Illinois case (Mayhew v. Nelso 
supra) did not discuss nor notice the more r 


cent decisions upholding prevailing wage stat- 


utes. No doubt it was correctly decided, f 


there is in that statute a provision not found 
in our own, an unlawful delegation of au- 


thority to determine the current wage by 


board composed in part by one not a public 


officer; and the reference by the court 
the Coler case in New York was in relian 


upon a case in that State which had long 


since been repudiated by its highest court. 
++ + 


But, say counsel, what is a prevailing wage? 


No court has attempted, and properly so, 
fix one in a definite amount. 
tion of the term for all time and place 
impossible. 
States h 


inal prosecution. 
cated perhaps a workable definition as 
matter of business administration. 
tion is relative to time and place, both 
which are within the preview and cognizan 
of the administration board in each case. 


In the Ruark case (146 Atl. 797), the Court 
Maryland said, at page 801: 


of Appeals of 
phe’ clause, ‘the current rate of per die 
wages in the locali 


case may be, at a given labor, according 


a scale of standard of money compensation 
then generally received or established by com- 
mon consent or estimation throughout an 
aree which includes, not only the actual site| 


where the public work is to be performed, b 
also such adjoining territory within which t 
compensation does prevail. 


“The construction adopted will assure the 


fulfillment of the legislative intention wit 
out being violative of any constitutional rig 
or rule of law. 
ket value (citing cases). 


and place of performance. * * * 

“Tt is common knowledge that every co: 
tractor undertakes a public work upon t 
basis of the then cost of labor at the place 
performance. The labor cost is usually t 
principal item of construction. 
unreasonable to impute to a contractor t 
knowledge which the nature of his busine: 
and its prosecution, required him to posse 


able investigation.” 
In the Campbell case (244 N. Y. 317) t 
court of appeals of New York said: “This 


vailing rate of wages’ with its background 
legislative history and 20 years or more 
practical construction. We find it hard 


of meaning altogether. 
said (citing Haight, J., 
that it 


sibility of fluctuations and diversities of 
given day and place. There can be lit 


nal, Nability.” 
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court concluded: ‘‘We thus have a range 


to an interpretation of the ‘prevailing rate’ 
the ‘fair market value.” It is for 

board of directors to ascertain that value 
it would the value of any other services 
which the district might be in need. 


subject to variation has become definite 
the action of constituted authority. 


similar character” is 


stantial merit. The character of the work 
be performed on the proposed road or 
any of the cO&mstruction work to be done 
the district in carrying out the object of 


great body of laborers and mechanics to 
employed on the job. There would seem 


as blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, 
crete mixer operators, crane operators, 
carriers, 
and ornamental—laborers, lathers, 
plasterers, powder men, 
truck drivers, teamsters, etc. 

The mention of the foregoing does not, 
course, 


that a prevailing wage may be applied 
them. Just why the phrase is too vague 
not specifically pointed out. 
the phrase is used in most of the statu 


complied with without the necessity of ju 
cial deeision on the subject is 
that it is not subject to the objection rais 

Nor do we find the phrase “locality 
which the work is performed” to be so 1. 


Act. 





ambiguous. 


Precise defini- 


The Supreme Court of the United 
pointed out the difficulties of defi- 
nition and held it too indefinte in a crim- 
Other courts have indi- 


Its defini- 


ty where the work is per- 
formed,’ may therefore be held to mean the 
charge for the valuation of the daily toil 
of a laborer, workman or mechanic, as the 


In short, labor has its mar- 
The determination 
of this value is a familiar problem in a suit 
on a quantum meruit for work and labor; 
and its solution is by testimony establishing 
the usual price for like services at the time 


So it is not 


or which might have been obtained by reason- 


not the time to attempt a definition of ‘pre- 


doubt that it would furnish us with criteria 
of conduct adequate for civil, if not for crimi- 


In Morse v. Delaney, 218 N. Y. S. 571, after 
reviewing certain cases on the subject, the 


opinion which, while varying in expression, 
substantially points, with but one exception, 


the 


When 
it has done so, that which may have been 


The contention that the phrase “work of a 
too vague to permit) 
definition would seem to be without sub- 


creation would not appear to be so extraor- 
dinary as not to permit a ready classification 
of the employes by resort to means of com- 
mon knowledge and experience in this State. 

The law was intended for the benefit of the 


be no difficulty in classifying such employes 
con- 


hod 
iron workers—structural, reinforcing | 


marble 
workers, mechanics, painters, pile driver men, 


traction operators, 


exclude others, but the classification 
would necessarily include those workers who, 
by common experience, are numerous enough 
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which have come to our attention and been 
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believe that a cliche so inveterate is devoid 
Learned judges have 
in the Coler case), 
is synonymous with market value. 
This might not exclude altogether the pos- 
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certain as to justify noncomplaince with the} 
As applicable to the petitioner it must 
be conceded that the definition is somewhat 
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tion and belonging to the estate of any 


receiver or other person officially in charge * * * shall have preference over all 
other claims,” has reference to funds deposited by the receiver of a banking cor- 
poration organized under the laws of North Dakota and does not apply to funds | 
deposited by the receiver of a national banking corporation. | 
) Intlehouse, Receiver, etc., v. Baird, Receiver, etc.; N. Dak. Sup. Ct. 





| MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Officers—Appointment by Governor—Validity of 


statute—Right of local self-government— 


A Rhode Island statute creating a board of public safety for a city, providing 
for the appointment of the members of the board by the Governor with the advice 


and consent of the Senate, and vesting in 
ment of the city’s police, fire.and public 


constitutional on the ground that it invades the city’s right of local self-government 
and deprives the city and the people thereof of the control and management of 
their private proprietary property, undertakings and aflairs; the right of local 
self-government was not a right “retained by the people” within the meaning of 
section 23 of article 1 of the State Constitution which provides that “the enumera- 
tion of the foregoing rights shall not be construed to impair or deny others retained | 
by the people;” nor is such right of self- 
as the Legislature has created the city and granted it its powers; the Legislature in 
the exercise of its powers over municipalities may withdraw powers previously 
granted; the city’s Police Commissioner, Fire Commissioner and Public Service En- 
gineer who were ousted from their offices by the creation of the board could not, 


in quo warranto to determine the title t 
of the act on the ground that it conferred 
lative powers upon subordinate executive 


versely affected by such constitutional questions; the act does not violate the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, since 
such clause can not be invoked by a city against a State. 


City of Providence et al. v. Moulton et al.; R. I. Sup. Ct., No. E-1028, April 25, 


1932. 





Decisions Published in 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Improvements—Contracts—Prevailing wage law— 
Validity—Application to Metropolitan Water District— 


The California Public Wage Rate Act of 1931 which provides that “not less than 
the general prevailing rate of per diem wages for work of a similar character in 
the locality in which the work is performed, * * * shall be paid all laborers, work- 
men and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the State” or any “county, city 
and county, city, town, district or other political subdivision of the said State, 
engaged in the construction of public works, exclusive of maintenance wor , tnat 
“the public body awarding a contract for public work * * * shall asceriain the 


general prevailing rate of per diem wages 


of public works of the subdivisions of th 


be the city and county, county, or counties 
in which the improvement is 
structed in all cases in which the contract is 
awarded by the State, or any public body 
thereof, and the limits of any city, county, 
city and county, city, town, township, dis- 
trict or other political subdivision on whose 
behalf the contract is awarded in all other 
cases. 

It is at once apparent that the petitioner is 
a public body of the State as indicated in the 
first portion of the definiion and it is also a 
district as indicated in the latter portion. The 
intention is plain to fix the locality where 
the’ work is to be performed. When the work 
is to be done partly in city and partly in 
county territory, or in adjoining cities or in 
different counties, administration of the Act 
in this respect may become complicated and 
of difficult performance, but if it can be done 
with reasonable certainty no judicial question 
is presented. It is a burden placed upon the 
with reasonable certainty no judicial question 
which is all embracing and all powerful in its 
exactions,. subject only to constitutional re- 
straints. 

The next point made in support of the 
petition is that the burden imposed by the 
statute on the retitioner is in violation of 
section 12 of Article XI of the Constitution 
which provides that “the Legislature shall 
have no power to impose taxes upon counties, 


corporations, or upon the inhabitants of prop- 
erty thereof, for county, city, town or other 
municipal purposes, but may, by general laws, 
vest in the corperate authorities thereof, the 
power to assess and collect taxes for such pur- 
poses.” It is argued that ‘the burden of in- 


trict, which is bound to be caused by com- 
pliance with the prevailing wage Act, is the 
imposition of a tax on the inhabitants and 
property of the district and ts expressly pro- 
hibited by this section of the Constitution.” 

The difficulty with the argument is that 
it assumes that the burden imposed by the 
statute is a tax. If it is not, the argument 
necessarily fails. In our opinion the burden 


templated by the Constitution. 
sentially a minimum wage law. When the 
schedule of wages is determined, not less 
than the amounts specified therein may be 
paid to employes on the work. The Act pro- 
vides that nothing therein shall be construed 
to prohibit the payment to any employe on 
the public work more than the ‘prevailing rate. 


It is es- 


Minimum wage statutes applicable to pub- 
lic work have been uniformly upheld on the 
theory that the State as the employer having 


der which it will contract may, through its 
Legislatures, and within constitutional limits, 
provide the wage which shall be paid to its 
| employes and that the payment of a less sum 
shall be unlawful. In 1897, the Legislature 
of the State enacted a statute prescribing 
$2 per day as a minimum wage to be paid for 
labor on public works. (Stats. 1897, p. 90.) 
This wage may not have been more than the 
prevailing wage for labor in similar employ- 
ment of that day. Apparently the validity, of 
oe i was repealed in 1931. (Stats. 1931, p. 

Under all the authorities cited, or which 
have come to our notice, it is uniformly held 
that the Legislature itself, 
tionally restrained. may fix in a definite 
amount the minimum wage for labor on pub- 
lic work. Whether it may delegate authority 
to fix such wage to a subordinate public body 
subject to its control will be considered. 

The fact that the minimum wage pre- 
scribed, whether by the Legislature itself or 
by a public body under its direction, may 
increase the cost of the work is not sufficient 
to characterize the exaction a tax within the 
|} meaning of the Constitution. Rather, 
one of the terms and conditions upon which 
the Legislature, exercising its lawful power, 
has seen fit to impose on one of its subordi- 
nate creatures, and the fact that compliance 
therewith may increase the cost of the work 


complain. 

The same argument has been advanced in 
attacks upon public work eight-hour laws, 
but such contentions have been set at rest 
since the decision in Atkin v. Kansas, 191 
U. S. 207. Minimum wage statutes on public 
work have been upheld in New York, Iowa, 
Washington, Colorado, Oklahoma, Maryland 


the highest court in the land. The power of 
the State in this respect was recognized by 
the Supreme Court of Arizona and the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois did not deny it. The 


on the method of prescribing them rather 
than on the power to enact them. 


¢ + + 
We now pass to the contention that the 


to the board of directors of the district. The 
petitioner concedes that the object to be ac- 
complished may be directed by the Legislature 
to be carried into effect by subordinate officers 


accomplishing the object, or doing the thing 
understandingly, and that the Legislature may 
delegate the power to determine some fact or 
state of things upon which the law makes, or 
intends to make, its own action depend; but 
it is contended that the statute under attack 


directors the power to make the law, which 
involves a discretion as to what the law shall 
be, as distinguished from the power to exer- 
cise a discretion under and in pursuance of 
the law. 

It is argued that power to do the forme: 
may not, but power to do the latter, may be 





As so applicable it is defined to 


delegated. Abstractly, the distinction drawn 
by counsel is correct. The question is, has 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Clainis—Preference—Deposits of other insolvent banks—Ap- 

plication of statute to deposits of national banks— 7 
A provision of the North Dakota Depositors’ Guaranty Fund Act that a claim 

against an insolvent State banking corporation “for funds deposited in such institu- 


performed, for each craft or type of workman or mechanic needed to execute the 
contract, and shall specify in the call for bids for said contract, and in the contract 
itself, what the general prevailing rate of per diem wages in the said locality is 
for each craft or type of workman needed to execute the contract,” and that it 
shall be mandatory upon the contractor to whom the contract is awarded, and 
upon any subcontractor under him, to pay not less than the said specified rates to 
all laborers, workmen and mechanics employed by them in the execution of the 
contract, is not void on the ground that the phrases “general prevailing rate of 
per diem wages,” “work of a similar character,” and “in the locality in which the 
work is performed” are too uncertain, since the act delegates to the public body 
awarding the contract the power to determine the prevailing rate and makes the 
decision of such body final and conciusive; the statute is not void on the ground 
that it makes an invalid delegation of legislative power to such body, nor on the 
ground that the act by requiring the payment of such wages increases the cost 


the Constitution prohibiting the Legislature from taxing counties, cities and other 
municipal corporations; the statute is applicable to the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, a public corporation organized and existing under the 
Metropolitan Water District Act.—Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia, etc., v. Whitsett, etc. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 490, May 13, 1932. 


to be con-| 


cities, towns or other public or municipal | 


creased cost of the public works of such dis-| 


imposed by the statute is not a tax as con-| 


full control of the terms and conditions un-| 


that statute has never been questioned, d | 


unless constitu- | 


it is| 


is not a matter of which the district may | 


and Wisconsin and have been sustained by | 


controversies that have arisen were focused | 


statute unlawfully delegates legislative powex | 


and bodies having better opportunities for | 


in effect attempts to delegate to the board of | 








{ 
a re 
| 


* 








Ti aes StateTax Ruling: 





Is Appealed in 


Palmolive Case 





insolvent bank, deposited therein by the | 5 sat 
‘Company Files Petition for 


Review by Supreme Court 


Of Levy Assessed by Wis- 


| econsin Commission 





Petition for writ of certiorari has been 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case entitled Palmolive Co. 
v. Conway, No 929. The Wistonsin Tax 
Commission alleged that the organization 


involved, by changing its corporate set-up 
and by means of intercompany contracts, 
had so manipulated its accounts as to 
cover up the true income attributable to 
| Wisconsin property and business. The 
Commission made an arbitrary assessment, 
and determined the amount of income 
subject to State tax, on the basis of what 
it deemed to be the reasonable profits 
earned therein. With one exception, the 
District Court sustained the Commission’s 
o the offices, attack the constitutionality | ruling (37 F. (2d) 114). The decision was 
judicial powers upon the board and legis- | en at po Circuit Court of Appeals 
omicera, inasmuch ss they were not ad. | "rns decision of the Ciroult Court failed 
properly to interpret and to follow the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Hans Rees’ 
Sons Co. v. North Carolina, 283 U. S. 123, 
the petition says. 

That decision, the taxpayer’s brief ‘de- 
clares, “sanctions Commission interference 
with the exercise by a Wisconsin taxpayer 
of the lawful right to reorganize a unitary 
business by removing a distinct and sepa- 
rate part of it to another State and there 
conducting it through a separate corporate 
entity. Under the decision it is not 
enough that the taxpayer proves by evi- 
dence that it has returned and paid the 
income actually derived or fairly derivable 
from the limited business left in the 
State. The tax authorities are in effect 
justified in ruling that such evidence 
proves nothing because, as asserted, some 
hypothetical and unmeasurable part of 
the good will of the former unitary busi- 
ness inheres in the manufacturing activi- 
ties left in Wisconsin, whether income 
therefrom is realized there or realized (as 
the evidence shows) from out-of-State 
marketing business.” 

The Court erred, the taxpayer declared, 
“in sustaining the Commission’s action 
of assessing a tax based on an apportion- 
ment of the incomes of several indepen- 
dent corporations which owned no prop- 
erty and transacted no business in Wis- 
| consin.” 


the board complete control and manage- 
service engineer departments, is not un- 


government inherent in a city inasmuch 


Full Text in This Issue 


in the locality in which the work is to be 





Stronger Excise Boards 
Advocated in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 12, 


Strengthening of the ,county excise 
boards in Oklahoma to git them author- 
ity to reduce expenditures in county, 
municipal and school districts, would be 
the most effective tax reduction in the 
State, in the opinion of W. D. Humphrey, 
member of the Tax Commission. 

In view of a recent decision of the State 
Supreme Court holding that county excise 
boards cannot reduce estimates or levies 
voted in school districts, the county 
boards should be given the power to re- 
duce levies, even if a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary, Mr. Humphrey said. 

Unless the power thus granted to fix the| He declared that persons who are spend- 
salary or wages of its own employes is an|ing too much money in the local govern- 
Sane Cees = a = — | — — be —— oo the 
and we not intimate . 4° counties will “go on the rocks.” e ex- 

the titioner to be : 
Sone the yy BF the statute penditures of State, _ county township, 
under attack to fix a minimum wage for the | municipal and school district governments 
employes of contractors with the district | in Oklahoma total nearly $180,000,000 an- 
would not be an unlawful delegation. nually, a fourth of which goes for inter- 
. 2 est _ sinking funds, Mr. Humphrey as- 
serted. 


e State and thereby violates a section of 


| 
the statute delegated to the board power to) 
| make law? When we look to the Act creating | 
the petitioner, we find very broad powers | 
conferred on the board of directors. The 
board is granted the power, among other 
things, to make and pass ordinances, resolu- 
tions and orders not repugnant to the State 
and Federal Constitutions, or the provisions | 
of the Act, and is specially granted the power | 
to establish and fix the powers and duties 
and compensation of the officers and employes | 
of the district. 


The difficulty urged is one of administra- 
tion, that is, in fixing the minimum. While 
it would be within the power of the Legisla- | 
ture to fix in the statute a minimum in dol- | 
lars and cents for the various classes of em- 
ployes on public work, it would be manifestly 
impracticable thus to establish a scale of 
wages which would be fair to the State and 
its agencies and also to the employes affected 
and to remain inflexible over a period of years. | 
If the power of the Legislature to delegate 
the determination of this and the many other 
— of administration to subordinate 

odies be denied, public work might be un- 
reasonably curtailed or brought to a stand- 
still. (Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Com- 
| mission, 236 U. S. 230.) 

It is unnecessary to cite cases to the effect | 
| that it has become a firmly established rule | 
of law that a large-measure of discretion may 
be delegated to administrative officers and | 
boards. Here the determination of the board 
of directors is made final. This does not 
mean that the action of the board may be 
arbitrary or capricious, but the proper ad- 
ministration of the statute will be presumed. | 
| Difficulties in such administration are pre- 





Rulings on Applications 
peeves 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 
Southgate v. Greene; Appeal No. 2942, 

April 11, 1932. 

Patents — Applications — Divisional— Pat- 
entability——Anticipation. 

S. published article describing part of 
invention July 7, 1924, his application 
was filed May 7, 1924, and patent issued 
June 1, 1926; G. copied claims in 
applications filed July 6, 1926, as division 
oi application filed in 1918; the publica- 
tion did not estop the divisional applica- 
tion which dates back to the original ap- 
plication, especially since G. had been 
continuously claiming subject matter. 
Patents — Electric Furnace, priority 

awarded. 

Green appplication for Electric Furnace 


awarded priority. against Patent 1587197 to 
Southgate. J 


In re Albert C. Fischer; Appeal No. 2951, 

April 4, 1932. 
Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections. 

Preamble or introductory clause of claim 
does not distinguish from similar inven- 
tion of prior patent. 

Patents—Doublc patenting. 

An inventor is only entitled to one pat- 
ent for one invention, and he cannot pro- 
long his monopoly by claiming nothing 
more than the same invention in different 
language. 

Patents—Construction material, claims re- 
fused. 


Fischer application for Construction Mae 
terial claims 1 to 5 refused. 








|} sented by way of argument, but they do not | 
| present judicial questions. 
| It is frankly conceded by counsel for the 
| petitioner that because the law is difficult of 
| application and might in some circumstances 
work hardship, it is, of necessity, invalid. 
Whatever difficulties confront the petitioner 
in the application of the law have been im- 
posed upon it by the Legislature, the power 
| of its creation. | 
oe ie ae 

It is not for the courts to say that the Leg- 
| islature should not have so acted in a matter 
of so great concern. In this connection we 
|quote the language of Mr. Justice Harlan, 
| speaking for the court in the Atkin case (191 | 
| U. S. 207, at page 223): | 
| “So, also, if it be said that a statute like | 
| the one before us is mischievous in its tend- 
}encies, the answer is that the responsibility 
| therefor rests upon legislators, not upon 
| courts. No evils arising from such legislation 
| could be more far-reaching than those that 
| might come to our system of government if 
| the judiciary, abandoning the sphere assigned | 

© it by the fundamental law, should enter | 
| the domain of legislation and upon grounds | 
| none of justice or reason or wisdom, annul 
statutes that had received the sanction of 
| the people’s representatives. 
“‘We are reminded by counsel that it is the 
;}solemn duty of the courts in cases before | 
|them to guard the constitutional rights of 
| the citizens against merely arbitrary power. | 
That is unquestionably true. But it is equally 
true—indeed, the public interests imperatively 
; demand—that legislative enactments should | 
| be recognized and enforced by the courts as | 
| embodying the will of the people, unless they | 
|} are, plainly and palpably, beyond all question 
|in violation of the fundamental law of the | 














Robbins v. Steinbart; Appeal No. 2932, 
April 4, 1932. 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 


Constitution.” Patent Appeals. 
| tr the statute under attack in its operation| If our consideration of sufficiency of 
sha 


become too burdensome upon public! R.’s evidence 
| agencies over which the statute is controlling 
| the remedy is at the hands of the Legislature* 
|and not through the courts. 

The peremptory writ is denied. 

We concur: Waste, C. J.; SEAWELL, J.; Cur- 
Tis, J.; Lancpon, J.; Preston, J.; TYLer, J. 
pro’ tem. 


of conception earlier than 
S. were initial question with us, it is pos- 
sible we might have arrived at a conclu- 
sion differing from that of two concurring 
tribunals below, but we are not convinced 
that it is manifestly wrong, and under 
rule we are constrained to concur in hold- 
ing of Board. 


Patents—Construction of specification and 
claims—Interference. 

The claims as drawn read directly on 
S. appplication; when read in connection 
with structure of R. patent a meaning can 
be given them which probably was not in 
the mind of S., but the claims are couched 
in such language as to read direcfly upon 
the S. disclosure and there are no lim-. 
itations which restrict them to disclosure 
of R.; it may be suggested that Construc- 
tion contended for by R. must be given 
to sustain validity over prior art, but this 
was not considered below and was not 
sufficiently briefed or discussed here to 
justify consideration. 
Patents—Operativeness. 

If it did not require invention to sub- 
stitute elements of prior art for elements 
shown in application responsible for in- 


operativeness, application cannot be held 
| inoperative. 





Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 12, 1932 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
| rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

G. Frank Langford, Washington, D. C., 
j}and John C. L. Cowen, Detroit, Mich., 
were admitted to practice. 


| PATENTS 

No. 2993. Ex parte Albert Sadacca. 
sign for electric-lamp socket. 
failure to prosecute. 

No. 2907. Ex parte David M. Watson and 
|Gonzalo C. Munoz. Improvement in hand 
trucks. Argued by Mr, Charles L, Sturtevant 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller 
for the Patent Office. 

No. 2957. Ex parte Maurice F. Richardson. 
Improvement in valves, Argued by Mr. Charles 
L. Sturtevant for appellant, and by Mr. 
Sysers S. Miller for ee Patent be 

No, . Jardine an ehle v. mer C. 
Long. Pistons. Argued by Mr. F. M. Bos- | Patents — Making Steel Wool, priority 
worth for appellant, and by Mr. George Rex| awarded. ay : 
vrze for eppsiies. © ls Oo é aes Steinbart application for Machine. for 

O. \ akstone So pcs rerber| Making Steel Wool awarded priority 
,& Co., Inc. Trade mark for cheese. Argued : 2. ; is 
|by Mr. James Atkins for appellant, and by|#8ainst Patent 1584145 to Robbins, claii 
| Mr. W. Lee Helms for appellee. 17 and 57. 


De- 
Dismissed for 
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Power Projects 
On Reclamation 


Areas Expanded 
Fourteen Hydroelectric Op-| 
erations Already Built on 
Irrigation Developments, 
Says Federal Bureau 





Power development is becoming one of 
the most important factors connected with 
irrigation projects of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, according to information made | 
public May 12 at the Bureau. 

Already 14 hydroelectric power plants 
have been constructed on the various 
projects, nine of which are being operated 
sby the Bureau. Revenues from power at 
Hoover Dam are expected to average more 
than $7,000,000 annually during the 50- 
year payment period. The advantage of 
power development, aside from the com- 
mercial importance of it, is that revenues 
from its sale can be used to repay part 
of the cost of constructing the project 
and relieve water users of part of the 
burden. 


Plants Constructed 
Among plants already constructed are: 
Two hydroelectric plants on the Boise 
project in Idaho; the Minidoka plant at 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Surety Bond Denied 


| cuted by a corporate surety may contain 


|not injurious to the surety and two pay-| 


Strict Construction 


Material Departure From Terms 
Held by Court as Only 
Basis for Release 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 12. 
Even though a contractor’s bond exe- 


a provision that “the obligation of the 
surety is and shall be construed strictly 
as one of suretyship only,” only a ma- 
terial and prejudicial departure from the 
terms of the contract will release the 
surety, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
held May 9 in the case of Phillips v. 
American Liability & Surety Co. et al. 

The surety contended that improper 
payments had been made to the contrac- 
tor by the obligee, alleging material de- 
partures in the manner of making out | 
vouchers, the mode of payment and as} 
to the percentage of the contract price 





|te be retained by the obligee. 


The court held that the test of whether | 
the variance is material is “whether it} 
substantially increased the chances of the 
loss insured against.” It was found that 
the preparation of vouchers by the in-| 
spector instead of by the contractor was | 
ments made without vouchers’ were 
“really to appellant’s advantage, for had | 
these payments not been made work on 
the building would have ceased at an| 
even earlier date, to the greater loss of | 





the Minidoka Dam on Snake River; two 
plants on the North Platte project; the 
Pilot Butte plant on the Riverton project; 
the Shoshone plant on the Skoshone 
River, near Cody, Wyo.; the siphon drop 


power plant in the main canal on the; 


Yuma project. Other plants are under 
construction. The following additional in- 
formation, explaining the significance of 


power development on the projects and| 


| the surety responsible for its completion.” 


New Rates Approved | 


For Butane-air Gas 


New York Fixes Schedules for 


| to safeguard the workmen against prema- 
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Insurer Is Upheld | 


In License Action 





Falling of Coal 


Main Cause of 
Mine Fatalities 


Proper Roof Support and 
Systematic Tests Reduce | 
Accident Records, Says 
Bureau of Mines 





Agreement of Outside Company | 
To Restrict Policies in 


New York Sustained 
‘ <caieieenenpllliainealppicitp 
Albany, N. Y., May 12. 

The contention of a Rhode Island mu- 
tual casualty insurance company that 
upon filing an agreement it would issue 
only assessable policies in New York, it 
cannot be denied a license to do business | 
in the State on the sole ground it is per- 
mitted by its charter to issue both as- 
sessable and  nonassessable policies, 
| whereas similar New York companies are 
jlimited to the former, has been upheld 
by the New-York Court of Appeals.’ 

The court has dismissed the appeal of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, from the judg- 
ment of the Appellate Division of the 
|N¢dw York Supreme ‘Court in the case 
entitled In re Factory Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. of America, of Providence, 
R. I. In its opinion (6 U. S. Daily 2302) 
the appellate division held the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance did not have the 
power to deny the company’s application 
for a license on the ground that New 
York mutual companies are prohibited 
rom issuing nonassessable policies and that 
approval of the application would con- 
stitute a discriminetion against such New 
York companies. 


‘Gov. Moore Offers 


Plans for Revenue 


Falls of roof and coal take an average 
toll of five lives for each day of normal 
coal mine operation, and the daily fatality 
charge is $25,000, based on $5,000 compen- 
sation for each worker killed according 
to information made available May 12, by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Of an average yearly loss of life of 2,125) 
underground men in the coal mines of the 
country, 1,182 are killed by falls of roof 
and coal. The same cause, it was pointed 
out, is responsible for about 54,000 lost- 
time, disabling injuries to coal miners each 
year. 

A bulletin by J. W. Paul, senior mining 
engineer of the Bureau’s Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station, points out that under 
proper methods of mining and an efficient 
organization, it is almost always possible 


ture falls of material by some system of 
artificial support. This system is called 
timbering. whether the material used be 
wood, steel, masonry, concrete, or a com- 
bination of some of these. 








Reduction of Record 


As the result of efforts to prevent in- 
jury, in which proper roof support has 


Seeks to Avert Higher Gasoline 
Tax in New Jersey 


prepared by L. N. McClellan, Chief Elec- | Authorized Service 


trical Engineer at the Denver Office of | Alban , 
i } y, N. Y., May 12. 
reau of Reclamation, was supplied: | : 
“se development is becoming =e of _ New rates for butane-air gas have been 
the most important factors in the eco-|#PProved by the Public Service Commis-~ 
nomic feasibility of Federal irrigation i oe the ot Gas Corporation in 
projects. Most of the proposed new proj- The en Ba = e. tat iin 
ects which are being investigated at the| 9 “og a as sont wah ams s 
present time include power development | Y€4™ 480 to erect a plant in Lowville an 
either as a means of providing cheap service was started early in 1932, accord- 
power for pumping water for irrigation | ing to a statement by the Commission. An 
purposes, or to provide power for sale |€XPlanation of the new rates is contained 
commercially, the revenues from which | that = a statement which fol- 
can be used to repay part of the cost of |*OWS In full text: , : 
the project, and thereby relieve the water | b A — = was recently submitted 
users of a portion of the financial burden | ?Y ompany 


7 | higher than the one which has now been 
— otherwise they would be forced to| a yiroved. The present rate is the result 


which was materially | 


played an important role, some mines have 
reduced their former accident records by 
75 to 90 per cent, Mr. Paul says. 

The following additional information is 
supplied by the publication: 

Considering deaths from all causes, the 
approximate fatality charge is $50,000 for 
each day the coal mines of the country 
operate. On the basis of 200 working days 
| per year, this amounts to the alarming 
figure of $10,000,000 annually. An invest- 
ment at 5 per cent to yeild this amount 
would require $200,000,000 which is equiva- 


basis of 500,000,000 tons. 


which a fixed or stated amount is paid 
for compensation and do not include the 


lent to a capital investment of 40 cents 
per ton of coal produced annually, on the 


These figures apply only to fatalities for 


Trenton, N. J., May 12. 


Seeking to avert a proposed increase of 
the gasoline tax from three to five cents 
a gallon to raise money for emergency re- 
lief, Governor Moore has advanced two 
alternate suggestions. The first contem- 
plates a formal request that the Inter- 
state Bridge Commission dispose of an is- 
sue of bonds to reimburse the State for 
its share ‘of the Camden-Philadephia 
bridge cost. If that plan is not feasible, 





the Governor is considering the temporary | 


advance of money from other State funds. 
*The Governor said that he was actuated 
in seeking a new method of raising the 
necessary money by the protests coming 
to him from many quarters opposing the 
gas tax increase. He was impressed, he 


Columbia Basin Project 
“For example, the proposed Columbia 
Basin project in eastern Washington con- 


templates a great dam across the Colum-| 


bia River at the head of the Grand Coulee 
which would make available approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 kilowatts of power. 


“Half of this power would be utilized | 


for pumping 15,000 second-feet of water 


from the Columbia River above the pro- |! 
posed dam into a regulating reservoir in| 


the Grand Coulee, from which the water 
would flow by gravity to the 
acres of land to be irrigated. The other 
half of the power would be sold for com- 
mercial purposes and the resulting rev- 
enues would be used to repay the cost 


of the dam and power development and | 


part of the cost of the irrigation develop- 
ment. This project would not be eco- 
nomically feasible without the proposed 
power development. 

“The Boulder Canyon project now under 
construction on the Colorado River will 
provide flood control’ and storage for 
irrigation and domestic purposes and, in- 
cidentally, will make available 500,000 
kilowatts of continuous firm power. Con- 
tracts have been entered into providing 


for the sale of this power, which will) 


provide sufficient revenues to repay the 
entire cost of the Hoover Dam and power 
plant, with interest at 4 per cent, within a 
period of 53 years. It is expected that the 


revenues from power will average more | 


than $7,000,000 per year over the 50- 
year repayment period. 
Total Power Revenue 
“The Bureau of Reclamation has con- 
structed 14 hydroelectric power plants on 
the various projects to date. Some of 
these have been turned over to the water 


users along with the projects which they | 
are now operating, and at the present time | 
the bureau is operating nine hydroelec- 


tric plants. 


“With the completion of the Grand Val- | 


ley and Prosser power plants which are 
now under construction, there will be a 
total of 11 hydroelectric power plants, 
aggregating 38,000 kilowatts, on the vari- 
ous irrigation projects operated by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. The net revenues 
from the sale of power from these plants, 


after providing for the cost of operation | 


and maintenance, will amount to about 
$600,000 per year.” 


New Jersey County 


Campaigns for Safety | 


Motor Commissioner 
Commends Action 


Trenton, N. J., May 12. 


Directing attention to the organized 
highway safety campaign being conducted 


State 


in Bergen County, N. J., the State Com-| 


missioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold G. 


Hoffman, today expressed the opinion | 


that similar campaigns carried on in other 
counties of the State would aid in mak- 
ing the public “safety conscious.” 

Groups represented in the Bergen pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Hoffman, include: 
Bergen County Chamber of Commerce, 
women’s . clubs, 


1,200,900 | 


Board of Freeholders, 


!of extended conferences betwen the com- 


; pany and the Commission. The rules pro- | 


| Vide as usual that the company will install 
| the entire service and the customer will 
pay for the installation from the property 
line to the meter. 

The rate available for all purposes in- 
volves a minimum bill of $1 per month 
for which 300 cubic feet of gas may be 
}used. The next 1,700 cubic feet will be 
charged for at the rate of $2.25 per thou- 
sand cubic feet; the next 8,000 cubic feet 
at the rate of $1.75 per thousand cubic 
|feet; the next 30,000 cubic feet at the 
rate of $1.50 per thousand cubic feet; 
the next 30,000 cubic feet at the rate of 
$1.25 per thousand cubic feet and all ex- 
;cess use at the rate of $1 per thousand 
cubic feet. 


Consumption Estimated 


The total cost of an average con- 
sumption of 1,800 cubic feet would be 
$4,38 or an average of $2.43 per thousand 
cubic feet and an average consumption 
of 1,900 cubic feet would cost $4.60 or an 
average of $2.42 per thousand cubic feet. 

On the basis of 500 customers with an 
average consumption of 1,800 cubic feet 
}it is estimated that the total revenue will 
be $26,280 from which is deducted ex- 
penses of $27,000, leaving a deficit of $720. 
If the average consumption is 1,900 cubic 
feet the revenues are estimated at $27,600 
and the expenses $27,480 leaving a profit 
of $120. . 





Oil Tank Capacity 


Is Billion Barrels 


Storage Containers in Country 


Said to Number 45,294. 


Oil tanks in the United States, located 
at tank farms and refineries, have a ca- 
pacity of more than 1,000,000,000 barrels, 
according to a statement May 12 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 
try, 44,333 are steel. 


'clined steadily, it was pointed out. Of 
|the total tankage of 1,002,745,000 barrels, 
| 705,013,000 are available for storing crude 
| oil and the remainder for refined products. 

“The data,” the statement said, “indi- 
cate that the storage capacity for crude 
petroleum has increased 128,284,000 bar- 
|rels, or 22 per cent, in the last five years, 
land that the tankage for refined oils has 
| increased 58,467,000 barels, or 24 per cent. 
in the same period. The survey was con- 
| ducted throughout the latter half of 1931, 
but in order to make it compare with a 


| previous survey as of May 1, 1926, the ef- | 


| fective date was made May 1, 1931. 


‘The total quantity of crude petroleum, 
exclusive of producers’ stocks, stored on 
May 1, 1926, and May 1, 1931, amounted 
| to 411,000,000 and 491,000,000 barrels, re- 
| spectively; the total refined oils stored on 
; those dates were 120,000,000 and 158,000,- 
| 000 barrels, respectively. When an allow- 
jance is made for the crude petroleum 
stored in pipe lines and the quantity of 
| bottom sediment and water in crude oil 


county and town police chiefs, insurance | storage, the amount of unfilled capacity 


agents’ association, Public Service of New 


Jersey, the press, American Legion, au- 
tomobile trade dealers’ association, 
companies, schools, 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, police 


court, judges, mayors, and other public 


Officials. 


“Naturally, the motoring public of the 
has been very much concerned, 
since everyone has been hit hard by the 
recent increase in insurance rates,” said 
“Motorists are well aware 
of the fact that increasing accidents mean 


county 


Mr. Hoffman. 


increasing insurance rates, and all of these 


organizations represented are very much 
concerned wit hreducing traffic accidents.” 





Utility in Illinois Ordered 
To Produce Gas Records 


Springfield, Ill., May 12. 

The People’s Gas Light & Coke Com-| 
pany, of Chicago, has been ordered by 
Tllinois Commerce Commission to 
produce the balance sheets and monthly 
oeprating statements of the Natural Gas 
the Texoma 


the 


Pipe Lines Company and 


for crude petroleum has increased from 
| 140,000,000 barrels on May 1, 1926, to 


oil | 187,000,000 barels on May 1, 1931, a gain 
National Bureau of 


| of 34 per cent. During the same period 
the amount of unfilled storage for refined 
oils at refineries increased from 100,000,000 
to 140,000,000 barrels, or 40 per cent. 
“Texas far outstripped the other States 
in the storage capacity built between 1926 
and 1931 and, in the latter year, ranked 
| first in total tankdge with a capacity of 


oil tankage with 213,085,000 barrels. 


| 1931. It continued to lead in storage for 


refined products, although a material por- | 


| tion of that tankage comprised bulk stor- 


| States. 


| storage it ranked fourth. 


Of the 45,294 tanks in the coun- | 


The storing of oil in open pits has de- | 


declared, by the argument that the higher 


compensation and hospitalizatio aid for 
. m on tax would probably result in a decrease 


the approximately 108,000 men upon whom 
idleness is forced by a lost-time disability 
injury. 

100 Per Cent in Five Years 


The average number of underground 
employes in the coal mines of the United 
States for the past 10 years has been about 
570,000. The annual underground fatali- 
ties amount to about 2,000 and nonfa- | purchases. 
talities to 108,000, a total of 110,000 men. 
This means that one out of every 5.17 em- 
ployes, or 19.3 per cent, receives an in- 
| jury which results in either a fatality or a 
| lost-time diasibility. 
| This figure in a little over five years 
| will reach a number equivalent to all the 
| underground workmen. Against this is 
the record of many miners who have 
worked for 25 years or more without a 
|lost-time disability injury, indicating that 
coal mining is not necessarily productive 
}of injury or death to workers. 

A number of mines which previously 
| have had bad records in accidents have 
adopted a plan of accident prevention and 
have endeavored to enlist the cooperation 
of all officials and employes. 


having been the experience in other States. 
With a three cent tax in Pennsylvania, 
it was anticipated by the Governor, he 


said, that many motoritsts, especially 





A number of trucking com- 


ness to Pennsylvania. Another result of 
the increased tax cited by the Governor 
would be a greater temptation to “boot- 
leg” fuel. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library 


The plan 
|involves keeping a close record of all in-|| Of Congress. F tctlon, ee in for- 
| juries which cause lost time. eign languages, omen jooumente 
and children’s books are _ excluded. 


| Scheme of Accident Prevention 


At these mines a definite scheme of roof 
|Support is a most prominent feature, call- 
jing for systematic testing of the roof by 
the vibration method, prompt removal of 
|loose roof and overhanging coal or rock 
at the face and along the ribs, and set- 
tling permanent props at definite intervals 


Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 





American foundation for the blind. 
tory of activities for blind 
Canada and certain related agencies such 
as sight-saving classes and organizations, 


Direc- 


Comp. and ed. by Lotta S. Rand, Bur. of 





| and temporary props near the working} information and field service. 2d ed. 375 p. 
|face. These drives have brought note-| N. Y¥.. Amer. foundation for blind, 1932. 
worthy results. | 32-3594 


Andrews, Mary E. ‘The genesis of the ethical 
teaching of Paul. 20 p. Chicago, IIl., 1931. 
Baerlein, Henry P. B. 


The method of roof support that will 


prevent injury from falls, as well as econ- And then to Transyl- 


omy in operation, is dependent upon the | vania. 253 p. Lond., H. Shaylor, 1931. 

;method adopted in the working of the 32-3611 
mine. The roof material in the same Baldwin, James. James Baldwin's George | 
| mine often changes its nature and physical| }yo;"!"stn. 69 Pp. N. ¥., Amer. book co. 


characteristics as the workings progress. 
The roof in each mine, therefore, becomes 
a problem within itself which can be 
solved only by constant study and daily | Beatson, Finlay C. Wellington: the Bidassoa 
attention. | and Nivelle. 224 p. Lond. E. “Arnold & 
| ¢o,, 1931. 

Scope of Report 


; P |Bonsor, Jorge E. 
The report by Mr. Paul discusses in de-| of Roman necropolis at Carmona, by 


tail death and injury rate from fflls of} ‘trans. from French by Clara L. Penney 
;roof in coal mines, the financial cost of | oe. a mt Cee oe OrS9 3609 
Such accidents, the place of occurrence | putier, Nicholas Murray. Looking forward; 
and responsibility, the nature of the roof| what will the American poems ——_€ at 
jhazards. The paper takes up the various? Essays and addresses on matters nationa 
\factors contributing to these accidents | mt manne ER es . 
|and suggests remedies for their preven-| cardinall, Allan W. Tales told in Togoland. 
jtion. These remedies include proper min-| 290 p. Lond., Hi. ittord, 1981, ae 
ing methods, mine regulations, and effi- | Cayado, Henrique d. e eclogues of .. .; 
cient mine management, which takes into| @4. by Wilfred P. Mustard. 98 p. Balti., 
|consideration the human element, nat- 
}urally an important factor in the pre- 
; vention of falls of roof. 

The report, Information Circular 6570, 
may be obtained free from the Bureau 


| Beard, Chas. A. The navy: defense or por- 
tent? 198 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1932. 


ford univ. press, 1931. 22-3622 
Chambers, Raymond W., ed. A book of Lon- 
don English, 1384-1425. 395 p. Oxford, Clar- 
endon press, 1931. 32-2701 
Conn, Grace L. Intermediate plans and meth- 





| + : ods. 52 p. Dallas, Tex., Baptist book store, | 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 1931. 32-2681 
Dingwell, James D. What price economic ad- | 

justment? 70 p. Boston, Christopher pub. 

house, 1932. 32-3592 


Pipe Line Evaluation 


Delayed in Oklahoma 


|Corporation Commission Fails | 


| Gull, Edward M. Facets of the Chinese ques- 
tion. 198 p., illus. Lond., E. Benn, 193). 
32-3400 
Hanley, Geo. W. Reading the Bible through 
(King James version), by . . .; chonological 
arrangement of Bible events, making it pos- 
sible to read the Bible through as a con- 
tinuous narrative. 625 p. Dayton, O., Mer- 
edith press, 1932. 





rather than an increase of revenue, such | 


To Agree on Plan 


| which has been 
line valuations fo 


Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma Commission met with 
| Texas Commissioners at Dallas recently 
| 272,652.000 barrels, and the first in crude} to endeavor to work out a plan designed 
‘ | to get an early settlement in the rate case 

“California which ranked first in total | pending against the Lone Star and the| 
storage in 1926, was in second place in| Community Natural Gas Company before 


| the Oklahoma Commission. 


lh 


duction. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 12. 


The members of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission have failed to agree on 
| the plan to employ a Texas engineering firm 
making a survey of pipe 
r the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission to supply comparable figures on | 
the Lone Star Gas Company properties in 


Paul A. Walker, Chairman of the Okla- 
oma Commission, said a plan to begin | 
age located elsewhere than at refineries | now the new valuation study is a plan of 
jin California and the other Pacific Coast | delay not in the interest of the gas con- 
Oklahoma was second to Texas/| sumers of 26 southern and central Okla-| 
|in tank-farm storage, but in refined-oil| homa cities and towns desiring a rate re- | 


| Hawley, Geo. M. B. The public lands of the 
| United States, a public trust. 23 p. Tucson, 
Ariz., 1931. 
| Heard, Gerald. 
. Lond., Toronto, J. Cape, 1931. 
| iil, Cecelia. Moorish towns in Spain. 
p. Lond., Methuen & co., $931. 
Hopkins, Robt. T. Small sailing craft. 247 
p., illus. Lond., P. Allan, 1931. 32-3590 
Jernegan, Marcus W. Laboring and depend- 
ent classes in colonial America, 1607-1783. 
(Social service monographs, no. 17.) 256 p. 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 
| 32-3389 
| Kearton, Wm. J. Steam turbine operation; 
| textbook on installation, running, mainte- 
Nance, and testing of steam turbines for 
power-station engineers, marine engineers, 
and engineering students. 300 p., illus. N. 
Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 32-3588 
Kendall, Chas. W. Private men-of-war. 308 
|p. Lond., P. Allan & co., 1931. 32-3591 
Laver, James. 
tury; drawn by Iris Brooke, described by 
... 86 p., illus. Lond., A. & C. Black, 1931 


The emergence of man. 303 


181 


| 


Laubreaux, Alin. The happy glutton; 
on cooking considered both as a fine art 
and a worldly pleasurc, accompanied by reci- 
pes selected or invented by the epicure; 


those just across the Delaware River, | 
which is crossed by numerous free bridges, | 
| would go to that State to make their fuel | 

















| panies with heavy consumption of gas| 
have threatened to transfer their busi-| 


in U. S. and) 


carrying on prevention of blindness work. | 


32-3387 | 
32-26096 | 


32-3401 | 
Archaeological sketch-book | 


Johns Hopkins press; Lond., H. wae | 


32-2676 | 


32-3593 | 
32-2610 | 
32-2615 | 


English costume of 18th cen- | 


32-3407 | Rogers, Allen. 
assay | 








Proceedings of 


Senate 


cu Senate convened at noon, May 12, 
| and the Vice President submitted a 
| communication from the Administrator 

of Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a com- 
pilation of all laws relating to veterans. 
Upon motion by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, the communication and the 
manuscript were referred to the Com- 


make an estimate as to printing suffi- 


supply all veteran organizations and for 
other requirements of the Government. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, moved that the bill (S. 
7716) to amend the Radio Act of 1927 
be re-referred to his Committee for fur- 


ther consideration. The motion pre- 
vailed. 

Senator Blaine addressed the Senate 
| in opposition to the branch banking pro- 
visions of the Glass bill (S. 4412), which 
| was the Senate unfinished business. 
| An amendment to delimit the extent of 
branch banking operations was offered 
by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan. Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, 
a member of the subcommittee that 
drafted the Glass bill, announced that 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, and 
other members of the subcommittee were 


functions. 23 p. Syracuse, Distributed by 


Syracuse univ. and by author, 1931. 31-34635 | 
On phasic introductory and | 


Rencs, Eduards. 
release effects of cocaine group on vessel 
preparations and attempt at .general ap- 
praisal of phase effects. 146 p., illus. Tr. 
by Linn J. Boyd, 1931. 31-34649 


Industrial chemistry; manual 
for student and manufacturer, ed. by ee 
and W. F. Doerflinger, J. C. W. Frazer, M. F. 
Behar and others. 5th ed. v. 2, illus. N. Y.; 
D. Van Nostrand co., 1931. 32-3587 

Shenk, Hiram H., ed. Encyclopedia of Penn- 
sylvania. 593 p., illus. 
hist. assn., 1932. 32-3385 


| . : | trans. from French by Naomi Walford; 
| “Although there have been many flush/| At the Dallas session, the Texas and} iilus. 205 p. Lond., I. Nicholson & Watson, | 
| fields brought in since 1926, only three,| Oklahoma Commissioners agreed to use | 931. ; * in? an | 
Seminole, West Texas, and East Texas,| comparable bases of valuation of gas pipe | Lawrence, Fredk. W. P. This gold crisis. 


| possessed all the important factors con- 
|ducive to the construction of extensive 
| Storage facilities.” 


| line properties. 


| member of the Oklahoma Commission. 


Lond., V. Gollancz, 1931. 32-3596 


The Dallas meeting was|yilcas, Eaward V. Visibility good; essays and 
arranged at request of C. C. Childers, a) " 


excursions. 
| co., 1931. 


185 p. Phila. J. 


% sdUght was irrelevant to the case. 


Natural Gas Company in the proceeding 
now under way before the Commission 
in which the City of Chicago is contend- 
ing that lower rates should be established 
for the present mixture of manufactured 
and natural gas. 

Attorneys for the gas company had re- 
sisted the city’s demand for this informa- 
eh relating to the companies which fur- 


‘Insurance Commissioner 
Confirmed in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., May 12. 

The Governor’s Council, May 11, unan- 

imously confirmed Governor Ely’s reap- 

pointment of Merton L. Brown as State 

Insurance Commissioner for the regular 
‘three-year term. 


h natural gas to the Chicago utility, 


agperting that the data in the form 





Though a rate hearing involving the| A wanderer in Rome. Illus. 


| Lone Star and Community Natural Gas | 
| companies in Oklahoma was completed by | McDermott, John F., ed. Modern plays. 
| the State Corporation Commission several! p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1032, ian 
weeks ago, no rate order has been issued m 
| because each of the three members favors | Porteus, Stanley D. Psychology of @ primi 
: e people; study of Australian aborigine. 
a different rate: Mr. Walker, 62 cents| 438 p, illus. N. ¥., Longmans, Green & co.. 
| per 1,000 cubic feet; Mr. Childers, 45 cents; 1931. 32-3406 
| and E. R. Hughes, the other Commissioner, Postgate, Raymond W. Dear Robert Emmet, 
68 cents. The present average is about aeeer- 278 p. N. Y. Vanguard press. 
| 76 cents per 1,000 cubic feet at the burner , 
tip. 


rev. 


427 


32-3395 
Roe, Mrs. Josephine (Robinson). Interfunc- 
tional expressibility tables of symmetric 


B. Lippincott |* 
3 03 


; 3d ed., | Vivier, 
244 p. Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 1932. | 
31-28458 | 


South, Helen P. The dating and localization 
of “The Proverbs of Alfred.” 

os Mawr college, 1929.) 

Mawr, Pa., 1931. 


104 p. Bryn 

32-2704 

Peeps at George Washington, 

foreword by John J. Pershing. 

N. Y., Fredk. A. Stokes co., 1932. 
32- 


Max. 
«yt 
31 p., illus. 
Wexberg, Erwin. Individual psychology and 


sex, by .. .; trans. from German by W. 
Beran Wolfe, M. D. 223 p. Lond., J. Cape, 
1931. 


Wharton, James E. Machine gunner’s pocket 
manual, by .. ., Capt. Arthur 8S. Nevins, 
Capt. Hugh McC. Evans, Capt. Edward J. 
Maloney and Capt. Russel B. Reynolds. 246 

» illus. Wash., D. C., Produced for In- 
fantry journal by Natl. service pub. co., 
1931. 32-3589 














































mittee on Printing with instructions to | 


cient copies of the compiled laws to | 


Harrisburg. Natl. | 


(Thesis (Ph. | 


32-3595 | 
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May 12, 1932 


agreeable to inclusion of the Vanden- 
berg amendment in the bill. 

A message was received from the 
House, announcing the President’s veto 
of the House tariff bill, and that it had 
agreed to the Senate resolution (S. J. 
Res. 36) changing the name of Porto 
Rico to Puerto Rico. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
discussed political matters and the re- 
distribution of wealth. At one point 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
| invoked Rule 19 of the Senate relating 

to imputing unworthy conduct to an- 

other Senator, and Senator Long was 

made to suspend his remarks until, upon 

the motion of Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
| Wisconsin, he was given permission to 
| “proceed in order.” 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
discussed the provisions of the Glass 
bill. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, moved 
that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside and the tax bill be 
taken up. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
discussed the need of congressional ac- 
tion to aid ‘¢griculture. 

The tax bill was laid before the Sen- 
ate without objection. 

A Senate resolution relating to the 
hiring of a clerk was passed. 

The Senate recessed at 4:59 p. m. to 
noon, May 13. 


v 
House of Representatives 

Te HOUSE was not in session May 

12, having adjourned on May 11 
until 11 a. m., May 13, to enable mem- 
bers to attend the de@ication of the 
Masonic Memorial to George Washing- 
ton at Alexandria, Va. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


| the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


| Libby, M@Neill & Libby, moored tally scow, 
Al 
| 2 w., point-to-point telephone station. 
KIDA, Fire Department, Seattle, 
modification of construction permit for exten- 
|sion of constructi period to Jan. 15, 1933, 
| and to complete April 15, 1933; emergency fire 
station. 
KGXZ, Tacoma Field, Pierce County Air- 
| port, Tacoma, Wash., construction permit for 


new equipment, 278 ke. 15 w., airport station. | 


KGSC. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., construction permit for change in 
| location to New Municipal Airport, Adminis- 
tration Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; aero- 
nautical station. < 


Applications made public May 12 by| 


aska, new construction permit for 3,190 kc., 
Wash. | 


Sales by Retailers in W l 5 f Bill 
Sales by hetailers in Wyoming 'Statuso S 
Classified by C B 
. asstjte y VLensus ureatu | And Resolutions 
_ information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of B f 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary é or ty ongress 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 

merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per — 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Wyoming (1930 ° 
population 225,565) : New Measures Introduced in 

umber vet sales Pepa’ ott, | Both Senate and the House 
stores (1929) sales sales ® 
Total, All StOTeS ....ss.csssseceeeeeseesssseesserees 2,955  $101,899,360 100.00 $449.53 Of Representatives Are 
SE ea ee . . 

General merchandise group .....ssceeescsesesecesues 128 $13,741,822 «13.56 =: $60.92 Listed by Subjects 
Department stores without food departments ($100,- — ——_—— 

000 and over), exclusive of food sales ............+;-- 8 2,224,241 2.19 9.86 Banks 
Department stores without food departments ($100,000 Bills introduced: 

BME GVOT) csciccvcccscoverccccceccvesscccesedeccasess 12 2,480,216 2.45 11.00 S. 4632. Davis. To authorize Reconstruc- 
Dry goods stores with food departments ..... .....++6+ 6 209,837 21 93| tion Finance Corporation to make loans to 
Dry goods stores withcut food departments ........ oe 30 1,627,808 1.61 7.22 | States and municipalities; Banking and Cur- 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 39 5,422,907 5.35 24.04 | rency. 

General merchandise stores without food departments 16 1,016,043 1.00 4.50 Bridges 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ........6-0+: 17 760,770 a 3.37| Changes in status: 
_— ———— — — S. 4401. Mo. Rives, Omaha, Nebr., bridge. 

Automotive group .........ccsecceeeees ‘ ++ 619-—«$25,772,217 25.42 $114.26 | Passed S. Apr. ai. Rabta. OR oe wis 
Motor vehicles—sales and service .......++ eocccccccese 171 18,360,316 18.11 81.40 | pridge. Passed S. May 11. i a. 
Used-car establishments ........... see erence eeeesceees 7 128,428 -13 -57| H.R. 10795. St. Clair River, Port Huron, 
Accessories, tires, and batteries ....cceccsscvcesecccess 23 578,201 57 2.56 | Mich., bridge. Reptd. to H. May 11. 

Battery shops (including repairs) ..... 19 192,366 19 85 H. R. 10982. Ohio River, Owensboro, Ky., 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) .... 25 536,421 .53 2.38 bridge. Reptd. to H. May 11. 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel ofl) ..... 99 1,919,852 1.89 8.51 H. R. 11020. Pearl River, Pearlington, Miss., 
Filling stations with tires and accessories eeee 87 1,787,972 1.76 7.93 bridge. Reptd. to H. May 11. 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, H. R. 11081. Sabine River, La. Highway No. 
groceries, or other merchandise ..... 47 492,964 49 2.19/91 at Tex Highway No. 45, bridge. Reptd. to 
Body, fender and paint shops ......... 6 51,706 05 23/8 May 11. “a 4 ; 
Garages (repairs and storage. gas and oil, 131 1,685,691 1.66 7.47 | H. R. 11085. Sabine River, La. Highway No. 
Other automotive establishments .......-seseeeeeeeeee 4 38,300 .04 JT 6 at Tex. Highway No. 21, bridge. Reptd. to 
—--——— —_ . May 11. 
‘ H. R. 11153. Sabine River, La. Highway No. 

Lumber and building eroup .......cccecccccccccegece 188 $8,360,383 8.24 $37.06 ! 

Lumber and building materials ..... 62 4,371,554 4.31 19.38 | 1 See th Highway No. 87, bridge. Reptd. to 
SE ee ore oS 33008 88 ‘13| | H. R. 11417, Ohio River, Cairo, Ii, bridge. 
Hardware stores .......cccccccccccees 31 908,628 90 4.03 | Reptd. to H. May 11. 

Electrical shops seeese 14 354.473 35 hoe egy — 
Heating appliances and oil burners ....... dapese eoegee * 57,127 06 .25 | neltiain ain oO River, Owensboro, 
Plumbing, neating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 30 876,229 86 = 5. $4836 Barkley. Ohio River, Cairo, Ml 
Paint aNd Glass StOTES 2... .cccccscccccccccccccccces eee 13 253,808 25 . bridge; Commerce. 

$13.84 | Bills introd Saaeet of Columbia 
Furniture and household group ........sseseeees seeee 92 $3,121,541 3.08 13.84 | $ introduced: 

WATIIONTO BUONONG osc <saun Kes ve csevces soseees ; 59 2,399,872 2.36 10.64 | , —~ 12026. Gilbert. 7 purchase and erect 
Household appliances (electrical) ........+s,+¢ veaminas 19 415,020 Al 1.84/79 of em 4 or | ne ated known as 
Household appliances (other than electrical) .....+++ 8 240,617 .24 1.06 a ; vy: 

Other home furnishings and appliance stores ...... oo 6 66,032 07 30 4 s Census 

“— ar etuses:: 
ae . 4629. Smoot. Authorizing Dir. of Cen- 

APOE TOU o...0200.. ccasversecnseces 214 $5,351,515 $27 $23.72| sus’ to prepare and furnish Nets: Gh hae 
a ne = clothing 7 rane “ ‘08 and addresses of persons mene. by fifteenth 

en’s furnishings ......... ’ : . lecennial census to nd; Commerce. 

Men's clothing nd furnishings . 46 1,919,807 1.89 8.51 | Immigration 
Children’s specialty shops ......cecsscscccsccvcesecces 3 64,083 06 2 Changes in status: 

Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops (apparel and Pm ‘daners 1.43 6.41 . 7. For deportation of certain alien sea- 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and children’s...... 19 656,956 65 2.91 | men. Reptd. to 8. May 11. 

NS errr ere ee eee evccces 14 125,496 12 56 Indians 
Shoe stores—men's, women’s and children's .....++++. 25 497,302 48 2.21 | Changes in status. 

Corsets and lingerie SHOPS .........-eseeeeeeeee o68s060 4 39,485 04 18| H.R. 11120. Relative to filing of claims of 
NIUNUOR DURUM cui ssccsccndccsucinsineceveetes ececneene 21 134,065 13 = ba ag a og oS —_ 1. ide 

BS ORB. 0 cshss00d0% eoeceses 81,889 08 q . . ating to tribal and individua 

Other apparel and accessories shops 5 889 affairs of Osage Indians of Okla. s. 

WOO AID css onnsanecsceceacssyisenessadesd es seseee 560 $18,428,082 «18.16 $81.70) Mar. 10. Reptd. ta H May 11. 

Candy and confectionery stores .........seeseeeeeesees 71 1,008,842 99 4.47 Changes in status: 

— oo te eee ere (ees 12 377,291 37 1,67 H. . 11945. To provide that tax laws of 
Ns waiasare f 224610 ©—«22,-—~S—S«i.00| NV. and Ariz, shall apply to construction and 
| Fruit stores and vegetable markets ...........s+00- Seas 3 26,150 03 12 ie areas at Boulder Dam. Reptd. to H. 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) ...... aces 223 5,489,994 5.41 24.34 Judiciary 
Groceries with MEAtUs ......ccececerecccevecccces 130 6,927,316 6.83 30.71 Changes in status: 
| Meat markets with groceries ......+se+e++ 47 2,614,125 in - 8. 2447. For references in law cases by con- 
oo fish) bP - oo 40 i181 | Sent of parties and declaring effect of such 
CMT ic cctcuuasiarerea | f 18,000 02 ‘0g | Submission, Reptd. to S. May 11. 

: National Defense 
— re - Getuens: eat 1 
t 322 4,813,418 4.75 $21.34 . . Smoot. For addtl. water supply for 
ee ae 172 #3 72.008 3.62 16.28 | Utah Natl. Guard training camp on Jordan 

Lunch rooms 68 646,666 64 2.87| Narrows Military Reservation; Military Af- 
Lunch counters 26 148,384 15 .66 | fairs. 

Fountains ......... 3 18,654 .02 08 Public Buildings and Grounds 
Fountain and lunch 3 60,332 .06 27 | Changes in status: 

Soft-drink stands 50 267,290 26 1.18 H. R. 9921. To require contractors on pub- 

S see lic att postoe> to name ———— a 
oe terial men and supply men. eptd. to ° 
Second-hand stores ......se.e008 je seecescncegeke eves 27 $146,361 AS #66 | May “ . - adie 
| . 6 16,664 02 : ublic Lands 
Putrnahope Coales) oe ‘he ceussiseeen etn sane exe 7 86,814 2 = Cree potas’ ‘ Guands-atais 
381 -hand merchandise ........sseeeeee 14 42,883 d : . . Relating to railroad right of way 
| Unclassified second-hand merchandise oe ee over certain land in Tex. Passed ’S. May 11. 
AANA ing scence es ndasancenseeveneaneepees 805 $21,664,021 21.37 $96.04 Chane tn qa and Harbors 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise . J. Res. 369. To permit agreement be- 
With QTOCETIES) ..... cee eeeeeee ees ceensenesceeesesese 168 6,511,074 5.42 28.86 tween Idaho and Wyo. respecting disposition 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 29 1.30 of waters of Snake River and tributaries, 
MEY "00 ah Ccasuiebacsesebevad sas | eneacbees cxeesess 14 292,895 d 80) Reptd. to H. May 11. 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ Territories 
Se MMENED cc nia kanes ssees 4 63 2,035,799 7 - Changes in status: 

Cigar stores with fountains 9 ng ted a8 : S. 4193. To authorize issuance of bonds by 

Cigar stands ......seseesseceees 61 585,701 37 St. Thomas, Harbor Board, Virgin pines. for 

Cigar stores without fountains = ae “1 363 acquisition of ary dock. Passed S. Apr. 25. 
Coal and wood yards ......s.s+6 : : a ‘asse . May ‘ 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 12 58,005 = 26) 8. J. Res. 36. To change spelling of “Porto 

Coal and feed dealers .........+++6+ 3 143,950 aan 604 | Rico” to “Puerto Rico.” Passed 8. Apr. 25. 
Drug stores without fountains .. 51 Locales 233 10.47 Passed H. May 11. 

Drug stores with fountains .......-essseeres 72 2,361, 36 3.87 H. J. Res. 341. For suspension of ann. as- 

Farm implemenis, machinery, and equipment .. 21 Tere 40 1'go | Se8sment work on mining claims held by loca- 
Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed .........sse0e+ 3 Sit oes 80 359| tion in U. S. and Alaska. Passed H. May 11, 

FHC BStOTES 2. ccciscccccerscvcctvesvececvesscesscssece e 02! 5 . 

16 13 Ee ne ee oo 

Harness SNOPB ........ccescrccccsescccssescecssssscces 15 164,407 . 

Farmers’ supphes (inctuding rench, dairy and bee- = 5 hd in 448 so| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 

keeping supplies) ..... ence an eeb bes h6ne0esssekeebees , , . 
: 23 207,105 .20 92 

crie, faces 7 40,582 e - AND PUBLICATIONS 
| Toy and novelty sho 9 130,500 — 3°29 
| Jewelry stores pay 45 741,612 . ‘s, | Documents described under tnis heading 

News dealers ..... 11 198,201 20 ‘88 “are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
Office and school supplies .........ceecccecececeeee pr 4 uals as ‘3a| Of postage, from the Inguiry Division of 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail ...... 8 220,54 ; 99| The Uatted States Dai The Library 
| Radio and electrical SHOPS ........+-eeseeesceeceeeeees 21 223,185 22 ‘ C 4 A 

Radios and musical instruments 15 644,459 64 2.86 of Congress card numbers are given, 

Sporting goods specialty BLOTES ....ccccccccces 4 73,633 07 33 in ordering, full title, and not the car 

Stationers and EI TEs, wise ala shachnesksnanann 7 199.068 = oe numbers, should be given. . 

peauls one at eae one RUDPURE erat eenssecenss : yr ‘07 "34 | Abrasives ane Ground Materials; Industry 
| Undertakers’ funeral supplies ‘(includes some service) 15 226,047 22 1.00 U GC meet ares: 1929, het ae = 

18 289,135 29 1.28 . S., Census Bur., Commerce pt. pel 
| Unclassified Oke vite odeceteeSeataheneesecss pear acp wet ppranch A see (31-28178) 
our : ashington, Occupation Statistics; 15t - 
| Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. Pe | U's, 1080: nae mead Soa 
Dept. Price, 15 cents. (31-27278) 
| Leather and Its Manufactures; Industry Se- 
| ries, Manufactures: 1929, 15th Census of 
h | U. 8&., Census Bur., Commerce Dept. Apply 
| In the of the at branch, (31-28178) 
Construction of Master Mechanical Oscillator 
| for Testing Seismic Recorders and Other 
Allied Apparatus; Tech. Paper 518, Bur. of 

T A T E Mines, Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
32-26535 
American History and Biography, List of Pub<- 





lications Relating to; Price List 50, 19th ed. 
Feb., '32, Supt. of Documents. Apply at 
branch. (2b.28331) 
Standards Year Book, 1932; Bur. of Standards 
Misc. Pub, No. 133, Standards Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price, $1. (27-26405) 
Survey of Current Business, May, '32; Vol. 12, 
No. 5, Commerce Dept. Subscription, $1.50 
yearly. (21-26819) 
Nevada, Agriculture, Statistics by Counties, 
Type of Farm; 3rd Ser., 15th Census of U. 8S, 
Census Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents, 
(31-27053) 

The Medical Bulletin of the Veterans’ Admin-« 
istration; May, ‘32, Vol. 8, No. 5, Vet. Adm., 

|_ Subseription, $1.50 yearly. (25-26672) 
Virginia, Occupation Statistics; 15th Census 
of U. S., 1930, Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Apply at branch. (3127218) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Il.—40th Ann. Rept. of Mutual Building, Loan 
and Homestead Assns., f. yr. ended Dec. 1, 
1931, Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Pub. Ace 

| counts. Springfield, 1932. 

| Ky.—Repts. of Civil and Criminal Cases de- 

cided by Court of Appeals, Robt. G. Higdon, 

Reptr.—Vol. 240, containing cases decided 

| oo Je. 19, 1931, to Nov. 6, 1931. Frankfort, 

| Tenn.—Repts. of Cases Argued and Determined 
in Gypetine Court of Tenn.—Vol. 63. West- 
ern Div., Apr. term, 1931, Eastern Div., Sept, 

term, 1931, Middle Div., Dec. terms, 19302 

| _ 1931, L. D, Smith, Atty. Gen. Nashville, 1931, 
Calif.—Repts. of Cases Determined in Distr, 

Courts of Appeal, Feb. 16, 1931, to Mar. 24, 

1931—Vol. 112. Randolph V. Whiting, Reptr, 

Sacramento, 1932. 

Calif.—Highway Transportation Company Tax 

| Laws, in effect Aug. 14, 1931, comp. by Dix- 
well L. Pierce, Secy., Bd. of Equalization, 
Sacramento, 1931. 

2d Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Social Wel- 
fare, July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Mrs. Anna 
L Saylor, Dir. Sacramento, 1932. 

Ind.—Ind. Crops and Livestock, U. 8. Dept. 
of Agric., Div. of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates, cooperating with Purdue Univ., ie. 
Experiment Station, Assessors’ Enumeration 
of 1930 Crops, Dept. of Agric. Statistics. 
Jan., 1932. Indianapolis, 1932. 

Caljf—Ann. Rept. of Financial Transactions 
of Municipalities’ and Counties of Calif. for 
yr. 1931, comp. and pub. by authority of 
Chapt. 550, Statutes of 1911. Ray L. Riley, 
Controller. Sacramento, 1932. 

Tenn.—Blue Book and Official Disecters, Sottaae 
and pub. by Ernest N. Haston, y. 
State. Nashville, 1932. 
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“AMONG THE MOUNTAINS” 


Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
Southern Cooking 
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Bill for Mediation 
Of Air Line Labor 
Disputes Is Urged 


Representatives of Railway 
And Pilots’ Groups Advo- 
cate Federal Jurisdiction 
At House Hearing 


Six witnesses testifying before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, including representatives _of 
railway organiaztions and the Air Line 
Pilots Association, approved the LaGuar- 
dia bill (H. R. 11867) designed to bring 
employes of air transport services under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Media- 
tion set up under the Railway Labor Act 
in 1926. The Board of Mediation, through 
its chairman, Samuel E. Winslow, re- 
ported to the Committee by letter that the 
bill, if enacted, appeared to be workable 
with a suggested amendment regarding 
definition of aircraft employe. 

The Committee took no action and the 
hearing wili continue May 13. The wit~ 
Nesses, all supporting the bill, which is 
sponsored by Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, were: Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia, Frank E. Ormsbee, of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, represent- 
ing 500 to 600 pilots; A. F. Stout, repre- 
senting the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes and 21 national railway 
brotherhoods or other rail organization 
employes; J. A. Farquharson, national leg- 
islative representative of the Brotherhood 
of-Railwey Trainmen; Arthur Lovell, rep- 
resenting the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; and Clair C. 
Killen, an industrial engineer, represent- 
ing the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Opposition Is Cited 

Mr. Ormsbee, as spokesman for the air 
pilots, said the cnly opposition to the bill 
he knew of was voiced in a telegram which 
had just been read, addressed to the Com- 
mittee and signed by Charles L. Lawrence, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., as follows in 
full text: 

“Have just learned your Committee is to 
begin hearings on H. R. 1153 (H. R. 11867 
is the amended measure in place of H.R. 
1153) introduced by Congressman La- 
Guardia amending the Railway Labor Act 
to cover mediation in disputes between 
air transport operators and their employes. 
Request that the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, the chairman of its transport 
section and the air transport operators 
belonging to it be afforded an opportu- 
nity to appear and present our views. My 
personal opinion, based on press report 
and knowing reasons which supporters of 
this bill advance, is that such legislation 
is not necessary, because harmonious rela- 
tions exist between the responsible air 
transport operators and their employes. 

Effective Small Industry 

“In the case of a small industry just 
getting on its feet, the utmost economical 
operation requires that relations between 
the companies and their employes shall 
be as simple and direct as possible. I 
believe that the entrance of a Govern- 
ment bureau into such small disputes as 
may occur would tend to complicate the 
situation and make it more difficult for 
employer and employe to deal informally 
with each other on simplest and friendliest 
‘basis. We, therefore, will appreciate op- 
ity to appear before your Com- 
mittee.” 








Text of Measure 

The bill approved by the witnesses fol- 
dows in full text: 

“Be it enacted, etc. that the Railway 
Labor Act, approved May 20, 1926, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
‘section designated as Section 15 and read- 
ing as follows: 

“Section 15. The provisions of this Act 
‘are extended to and shall cover any com- 
‘mon carrier by air engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce and any carrier by 
“air transporting mail for, or under con- 
‘tract with, the United States Government 
‘and the air pilots or other employes of 
any such common carrier by air or carrier | 
of mail by air who are engaged in trans- | 


‘porting, handling, or facilitating the 
transport or handling of interstate or for- 
eign commerce. * 


“The duties, requirements, benefits, and 
‘privileges and all the provisions of this 
‘Act shall apply to said carriers by air and 
their said employes in the same manner 
and to the same extent as though said 
carriers and their said employes were spe- 





cifically included within the definitions 
of ‘carrier’ and ‘employe,’ respectively, 
= are written in Section 1 of this 

Cc Og 

Mr. Winslow’s Views 

The letter from Chairman Winslow, of 
the United States Board of Mediation, 
dated May 7, and addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, Representative Rayburn (Den,.), of 
—. Texas, was as follows in full 

xt: 

“First, the bill is clear and appcars to 
be workable in so far as the administration 
of the Railway Labor Act by the Board 
of Mediation is to be considered, except 
maybe as indicated in a suggestion stated 
hereafter. 

“In the Railway Labor Act, ‘section 1, 
any ‘employe’ whom our Board appears 
‘to have to consider is subject to being 
defined by the Interestate Commerce 

. Commission. The importance of this defi- 
nition is not inconsiderable in the execu- 
— of the work of the Board of Media- 

on. 

“It may be that H. R. 11,867 would 
cover any question which might arise un- 
der the provision of the designated sec- 
tion 15, of said bill, which proposes amend- 
ment to the Railway Labor Act. In order 
to insure strict uniformity in respect of 
the comparison between emplyes of rail- 
roads, etc., and employes of aircraft, we 
would suggest for your consideration the 
addition to the bill of words and purpose 
indicated as follows: 

“*The Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall define ‘employe’ of aircraft carriers 
coming under that Act.’ 

“The query is whether or not the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has now au- 
thority for extending the scope of its 
definition, etc., to cover employe of air- 
craft.” 

Representative LaGuardia in advocat- 
ing the proposed legislation to let the 
Mediation Board settle disputes between 
the airline operators and pilots criticized 
E. L. Cord, president of the Century Air 
Lines, and a word of comment ‘he used 
.Was stricken from the record. Mr. La- 
Guardia said aerial transportation has 
passed the experimental stage and now 1s 
-well accepted and that many large com- 
‘panies are carrying out tne spirit of the 
law. He quoted Mr. Cord as offering to 
carry mail for less than the Government 
now pays and as having gone back to Chi- 
cago and telling his pilots they were go- 
Ing to be paid $150 a month and that he 
was going “to take the romance out of 
aviation.” 

Mr. Ormsby said the LaGuardia bill 
would result ultimately in Government 
economy and would give pilots opportunity 
to say something about conditions under 
which they fly. He said what is safer for 
pilots would be safer for passengers and 
cargo. He said there is still a high per- 
centage of air accidents and that the ac- 


tual financial loss is augmented by the 


bN: 


Money Outstanding 


Increases in Week 





Gain of 37 Millions Is Said to 
Be More Than Usual 
Seasonal Amount 


An increase of $37,000,000 in the weekly 
average of money outstanding occurred 
during the weex ended May 7, according 
to statistics made public by the Federal 


Reserve Board. The average for the last 
week in April was $5,428,000,000, while 
that for the first week in May was $5,- 
465,000,000, the figures show. Additional 
information furnished by the Reserve! 
Board offices follows: 

Some increase in the amount of money | 
outstanding is normal at the beginning 
of May as Summer trade picks up, but 
the increase in ordinary years is never 
as large as that which was recorded this 
year. In 1925, one of the years cited as} 
normal, the increase was $3,000,000,000. 
Between April 30 and May 7, 1927, dates | 
exactly corresponding to those for 1932, | 
an increase of $15,000,000 occurred. | 

Throughout April the amount of money 
outstanding declined by about the ordi-| 
nary seasonal amount ,and the abnormal 
increase during the first week in May was | 
the first to be recorded since the begin- 
ning of the antihoarding campaign in 
February. Treasury Department estimates 
of the amount of money brought out of 
hardong by the campaign up to the May 
increase place the amount at approxi- 
mately $250,000,000. 





loss of business through diminished confi- 
dence of the public when accidents occur. 

He said his organization is the only na-| 
tional organization of the pilots but there} 
was an organization on the Pacific coast, | 
called the Professional Pilots, whose or-/} 
ganization is fraternal in character. He 
felt, notwithstanding questions about the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Com-| 
merce over the safety element involved, 
that the opportunity to take up condifions | 
under which they fly before the mediation | 
board, just as the railroad employes do 
now, would give the pilots the right to 
consideration of safety appliances, etc. 

Morale of the pilots is a matter outside 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. Ormsby asserted. He said | 
the bill has the endorsement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Many safety 
requirements on the railroads are due to 
the work of railroad labor organizations, 
he said, and he believed much would be 
accomplished in an analogous way as a 
result of recognition of air pilots. 

The Board of Mediation, he said, is a 
much more desirable medium of adjust- 
ing disputes than any other independent 
medium. Since the Railway Labor Act 
is necessary in railroad work, he con- 
tended, it is much more necessary in the 
more hazardous and dangerous conditions 
under which air pilots operate. 

Asked if air wages are satisfactory, the 
witness said they are to a certain extent, 
adding that the pilots have no standard 
scale. 


“What is it that you want now?” asked | 


Chairman Rayburn. 


Right of Collective Bargaining 

“We want the right of collective repre- 
sentation,” he replied. “We want the 
right to have a voice in the things that 
affect flying conditions, the materials used, 
the wages paid, the hours of duty, trans- 
fers and other things.” 

Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., suggested that there is 
nothing in the Railway Labor Act that is 
enforceable in law except as to certain 
requirements as to written notices, etc. 

“If there is no way of aiding in the 
settlement of disputes, then there is no 
sense in the Railway Labor Act,” the wit- 
ness replied. 

Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans., said that carriers covered in the 
bill are not only common carriers but con- 
tract carriers. The witness said the pub- 
lic is concerned in both. 

Representative Shallenberger (Dem.), of 
Alma, Nebr., suggested that the witness 
considers that the railroads are both com- 
mon carriers and contract carriers, and 
that the air pilots want the same bene- 
fits as railroad labor has as to both serv- 
ices. The witness agreed. 


Application to Trucks and Buses 

Representative Cooper (Rep.), of 
Youngstown, Ohio, wanted to know how 
far extensions of the Railway Labor Act 
are to go. If Congress is to extend its 
jurisdiction to the air, he said, why should 
it not be similarly extended to motor bus 
and motor truck operations in interstate 
commerce “or all activities in interstate 
commerce.” 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
N. Y., former chairman, who introduced 
the Railway Labor Act, said that, if the 
pending bill passed, it would not give the 
mediation board any new authority. 

“Has there been any refusal of officials 
of the air transport companies to employ 
responsible pilots?” he asked. 

“Some of the big operating companies 
have opposed our organization and intimi- 
dated pilots, and some have issued yellow- 
dog contracts,” replied Mr. Ormsby. 


Jurisdiction Over Safety 

Mr. Parker suggested that the pending 
bill has nothing to do with safety, and 
that safety is a matter under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Ormsby replied that, while safety 
appliances of railroads may have nothing 
to do with the Railway Labor Board, em- 
ployes of railroads have had opportunity 
to voice their views regarding safety be- 
fare the board. 

The act has only to do with wages and 
conditions, Mr. Parker declared. Mr. La- 
Guardia agreed that the proposal sub- 
mitted is purely a labor matter, not a 
safety proposal as such. 

The railroad brotherhood representa- 
tives testified along much the same line 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Stout quoted 21 national organiza- 
tions of railroad employes who endorsed 
the bill and said, “We feel that the men 
engaged in this new and hazardous work 
should have protection” of their rights 
before the Mediation Board such as rail 
employes have. He said aviation is now 
passing through the pioneer stages that 
railroads once passed through. 

Mr. Farquharson said the Railway La- 
bor Act permits us to deal with wages and 
working conditions, and safety is involvci 
in working conditions. 


Scope of Railway Labor Act 

Representative: Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a the Railway Labor Act 
makes it possiblé to submit any dispute re- 
lating to railroads and to discuss better 
conditions. 

Mr. Farquharson said that discipline in 
railroad labor organizations is responsible 
for many of the good conditions that exist 
on the railroads today. He anticipated 
that air service workers would have simi- 
lar ideals. 

Mr. Killen commended the proposed law 
as a fundamentally good idea, as it would 
give informal approval to the right of col- 
lective bargaining. 
| Mr. Lovell said hé was enthusiastically 
for it. He said the Government has all 
|the machinery necessar¥ for the proposed 
|law and it would not cost anything. 
He said he could see no inconsistency in 
| extending the act to the air services, not- 





| withstanding it does not apply to street 
| car and interurban lines. He said he be- 
lieved motor bus and motor trucks, in 


Rail Operators 


Discuss Expense 
Of Six-hour Day 


Estimates Submitted of Ad- 
ditional Workers and In- 
creased Pay Rolls In- 
volved, at I. C. C. Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
roads could not amend their pay rules so 
as to cut down this overtime expense, Mr. 
Henry said that the rules could be 
changed to wipe out the additional ex- 
pense, but that such a change would not 
be acceptable to the employes. 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Henry said 
that on local “turn around” freight service 
an engineer now receives $8.65 for his 
trip under the present eight-hour sched- 
ule. If the six-hour principle is applied, 
he said, this pay would be increased to 
$12.97, or about 50 per cent. A yard en- 
gineer receiving $7.57 for his unit of work 
,on the present basis would receive under 
the six-hour plan $11.35, the increase be- 
ing made up in overtime pay. 

Effect of Adamson Law 
John G. Walber, vice president of the 
New York Central, called to testify at this 
point, declared that little change‘in the 


|runs were made during the change from 


the 10-hour to the 8-hour basis under 
the Adamson law, beyond a speeding up 
of trains to cut down overtime, improve- 
ment in equipment, etc. He said that, 
instead of shortening the runs, they were 
lengthened, so as to secure the longest 
mileage possible before the exaction of 
the “penalty” of overtime pay. 

E. J. McClees, secretary of the Bureau 
of Information of the Eastern Railroads, 
told the Commission that, under the eight- 
hour day now in effect, overtime accrues 
on approximately 41 per cent of the service 
rendered by the railroads in the eastern 
region; but, if the six-hour day was placed 
in effect, overtime would accrue on about 
65 per cent of the service, and there would 
be an increase in the eastern region alone 
of more than 24 per cent in pay roll. 


Cost on Eastern Railroads 

The eastern railroads, according to an 
exhibit introduced by Mr. McClees, paid 
a total compensation to their employes of 
$3,290,689 for the week of Aug. 10 through 
Aug. 16, which was made up of $2,868,249 
in straight time pay, $394,890 on overtime 
pay and $27,549 in additional payments, 
under the eight-hour schedule. 

If the six-hour principle had been ap- 
plied to this week, he said, the compensa- 
tion would have been $4,085,496, made up 
of $2,868,278 in straight time, $1,188,877 in 
overtime, and $28,341 in additional pay- 
ments, or an increase in the total of $794,- 
807 or 24.2 per cent. 

The increase in compensation was sub- 
divided into various classes of employ- 
ment as follows: Through passenger 
service, 2.9 per cent; “short turn around” 
passenger service, 24.9 per cent; through 
freights service, 20.5 per cent; local and 
way freight; 38.7 per cent; and other road 
service, 38.8 per cent. 

Overtime Based on Service 

Based on service, the overtime pay would 

amount to 41.4 per cent of the total pay 
on an eight-hour basis and 65.1 per cent 
on the six-hour basis, the exhibit indi- 
cated. Based on compensation, overtime 
| would amount to 12 per cent on eight 
| hours and 29.10 on six hours. 
Philadelphia Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, introduced an exhibit for the 
weeks April 1 to April 14, showing an in- 
crease of 554 employes and $74,204 in com- 
pensation resulting from a switch from 
the eight-hour to the six-hour basis on 
that division for the weeks indicated. 


Six-hour Day Workable 

Mr. Gerard told the Commission that 
the principle of the 6-hour day could be 
applied without difficulty if the question 
of expenses was left out of the picture. 
In answer to questions from Mr. Eastman 
as to whether the increased expense would 
not be similar to that involved in the 
switch from the 10-hour to the 8-hour 
schedule, Mr. Gerard answered in the af- 
firmative, but declared that there had 
been ,a “lot of slack” in operations at the 
time the Adamson Act was passed in 1916, 
which would not be there now. 

P. T. White, assistant general manager 
of the Big Four, introduced an exhibit 
dealing with the St. Louis Division of the 
road he represented for the month of 
March, 1932. The exhibit showed that a 
switch to a 6-hour basis from the present 
8-hour basis would result in an advance 
from 1,922 employes to 2,306 employes, a 
gain of 384 employes or 20 per cent, while 
the compensation would increase from 
$250,956 to $316,999, an advance of $66,043 
or 26.3 per cent. 

According to Mr. White, the largest 
numerical increase in employment which 
would result would be of 99 maintenance- 
of-way workers, while the largest percent- 
age increase, of 42 per cent, would be in 
watchmen. As to the compensation angle, 
the largest amount of increase would be 
$14,787 for shop and engine house hands 
or 30 per cent. 


Final Value Estimated 
For Utilities in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., May 12. 


The State Tax Commission has an- 
nounced that the final valuation of pub- 
lic utility property for taxation purposes 
|this year has been fixed at $408,325,200, a 
decrease of $38,860,500 from last year and 
a reduction of $2,112,900 from the tenta- 
tive figures recently announced. 

Railroad valuations were reduced from 
the tentative amount of $106,169,000 to 
$104,362,500. The Grand Trunk was low- 
ered from $26,000,000 to $25,500,000, the 
Pere Marquette from $46,000,000 to $45,- 
500,000, the Copper Range from $600,000 
to $550,000, the Detroit & Mackinaw from 
$2,150,000 to $2,100,000, the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana from $8,0000,000 to $7,900,000, 
the Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee from 
$300,000 to $200,000, and the St. Clair tun- 
nel from $1,200,000 to $1,100,000. 








Railway Rate Decision 
And Examiner’s Report 


| 


on May 12 made public a rate decision and 
an examiner’s proposed report in a fi- 
nance case, which was summarized as 


follows: 


| Gasoline: No. 24643.—Root Refining Com- 
pany v. Louisiana & North West Railroad. 
Rate on casinghead gasoline, in tank-car 
loads, from Homer and Haynesville, La., to 
El Dorado, Ark., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Examiner’s Report , 
| F. D. No. 9036.—Chicago Great Western 
| Railroad Company proposed abandonment 
and operation. Recommended that the 
Commission find that the present and fu- 
ture public convenience and necessity (1) 
permit the abandonment by the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad Company of the 
operation of a part of its line of railroad 
| in Winona County, Minn. (2) require the 
| construction by it of a line of railroad in 
in Winona County, Minn., (2) require the 
by it under trackage rights over the rail- 
roads of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company, the Chicago, Burlington & 


| 
| 





interstate commerce, should be under the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Bridge Railway Company, 
County, Minn. 


all in Winona 


i 


i 





WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS | 


Assembled and Made Public May 12 by the Department of Commerce 












All utilities (37), rel. to 1926 








' 
F. R. Gerard, superintendent of the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


New Jersey Rejects 
Class Freight Rates 


Utility Commissioners Declare 
New Charges Unreasonable 


Trenton, N. J., May 12. 

Class rates for intrastate freight traffic 
have just been held by the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners to be unreason- 
able when based upon actual distance plus 
constructive mileage, because they exceed 


| rates based upon actual mileage. 


The Board rejected tariffs filed by the 
Trunk Line Tariff Bureau for all railroads 
in the State and ordered their cancellation 
on or before June 3. It was further or- 
dered that revised schedules of class rates 
conforming with the findings of the Board 
shall become effective on or before Sept. 


10. 

The railroads contended that the rates 
proposed were in accordance with the de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation (Docket 15879). 

It was maintained that the class rates 
in the new schedules were justified upon 
the ground that present class rates are in 
no way related as to distances involved 


scribed in the Federal Commission's de- 
cisions and applying them to intrastate 
traffic all class rates would be placed 
upon an equality as to related distance. 
“Rigid adherence to the formula adopted 
by the carriers,” the Board said, “results 
in many first class rates for short hauls 





being as much as 10 cents higher than | 


longer hauls through and beyond the 
higher rate. 

“Interstate and intrastate rates should 
be on a comparable basis, but it does not 
follow that harmony should be obtained 
as here proposed arbitrarily and need- 
lessly ‘at the expense of intrastate rates, 
disregarding wholly local conditions and 
logical considerations. It is apparent that 
the carriers in this case, endeavoring to 
bring intrastate rates in harmony with 
‘the interstate basis, have used the max- 


limum interstate scale with constructive 


mileage, resulting in interstate rates be- 
tween points of similar distance being 
less than the intrastate rates.” 

The Board held that the maximum rea- 
sonable class rates for intrastate traffic 
should be based on the distance scale of 
first class rates, and that in computing 
distance for the application of the distance 
scale the shortest routes shall be used over 
which carioad traffic can be moved with- 
out transfer of lading. 


Pennsylvania Railway 
Amends Loan Petition 


Reduces by Half Amount Asked 
Of Reconstruction Agency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
1, 
$6,500,000 Aug. 1, $3,000,000 Oct. 1, $16,- 
000,000 Nov. 1, and $16,500,000 on Dec. 1. 
The original application was filed March 
10, and no further word was forthcoming 
either from the Commission or the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as to 
its dispositiog until the receipt of the 
amended application May 12, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


hereby amends its application dated March 
9, 1932, to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $55,000,000. It 
now applies for a loan from the Recon- 
000, in view of the fact that the Pennsy!- 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
of $55,000,000 originaiiy requested, by the 
sale of securities through banking and in- 


vestment channels and furnish the addi- 
tional $13,000,000 necessary to continue 


that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on 


1932, is further amended to provide that 


stock.” 





‘nia Railroad Company. 


and that by adopting the formula pre-| 


$1,000,000 June 1, $5,000,000 July 1, | 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad Company | 


struction Finance Corporation of $27,500,- 
vania. Railroad Company, at the request 


tion, and because of changed conditions, is 
willing to provide $27,500,000 of the loan 


the construction and improvement work 
described in said application of March 9, 
1932, at a cost to cover $68,000,000 during 
the year 1932, upon the understanding 


ration will definitely commit itself at this 
time to make said loan of $27,500,000 to 


Oct. 1, 1932. The application of March 9, 


|the collateral to be offered for such loan 
lof $27,500,000 shall be 175,000 shares of 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
way Company common stock and 237,000 
|shares of Pittsburgh, iCncinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railroad Company common 


















May7 apr 30 Apr. 23| M , er 
ay pr. Yr. ‘a ay 2 | May 10 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION P y v y 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.), 

thOUS. TONS ....... ce eeeeeeesecreseees was eee 738 789 1,119 1,070 1,381 
Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), ; 

thous. GOS. ....ceseesereceesusendes “orees 4,998 GMI} 655 eke Se cavuek winks 
Electrical current output, mills. of kw.- 

TIDUIG  kvices coxsecscesscceveseees ny ee . 1,455 1,470| 1,637 1,644| 1,689 
Exports: 

orn, thous. of bush. ......++++ evccccee 45 26 159 25 29 99 
Wheat, thous. of bush. ......+.+ eceeees 1,730 2,041 2,365 1,189 514 1,363 
Wheat flour, thous. Of DbIs. ...ececseee 58 57 134 131 175 150 

Freight cars: 
Loadings, total, Cars ......++6. ee eeeeee wens 554,012 562,380) 747,449 774,742 | 932,346 
| Coal and coke, cars ....... eee eeeeees coveee 94,067 96,674 | 118,152 129,682 | 149,867 

Forest products, Cars ......-+.seee8 oe cee 19,942 19,805| 32,736 33,807| 53,617 

Grain and grain products, CArs ...66 seeeee 32,741 31,259| 35,560 36,925 | 37,492 

Livestock, CATS ....csesseeceecvere 19,626 20,253 | 22,621 23,800 | 24,278 

Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars 185,023 185,119 | 226,383 227,132 | 249,244 

Miscellaneous, cars ....... 199,617 204,324 301,450 312,419 | 367,639 

WHE, GATE oc cccccciccncss tic ogee 2, 4,946) 10,547 10,977 | 50,209 
Net available surplus (da. AV.), CATS... ..6655  ceeeee  eeeeee CUP wasucy 412.048 

Petroleum production (da. av.), tho 
Of DDIS. ...cccccccccevcccccssccssssces 2,252 2,178 2.268 2,469 2,475 2,595 
Receipts: 
Cattle and calves (12 markets), thous. 205 213 200 | 251 255 | 227 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 50 97 108 71 76 77 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush,...... 3,415 4,382 6,157 5,487 3,048 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs...... 517 221 2,214 4,416 3,009 4,168 
Steel ingot production, pct. of capacity. ...... 24 23 46 47 76 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Chemical index, rel. to ante vumseh es 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.4 106.4{ 109.9 
Copper ingots, electrolytic, ew ork, 
Pails, er lb. ieee eeOP Eph eas cues ca at es .055 055 055 .089 .093 124 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York, dolls. 
per lb. Teens rubs kets veduhs coarse .059 {2 in in .098 oa 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb... _ 1.68 J . 21 2.24 . 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton., 29.68 29.70 29.74 31.40 31.49 33.96 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter, Kansas City, 
GOUS. DU. cccscvsscvvcvccccssccccveces 51 52 54 | -73 73 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits: 
New York City, mills. of dolls......... 4,221 3,117 3,648 899 6.502} 11,190 
Outside New York City, mills. of dolls.. 3,590 2,887 3,298} 5,122 4,333 | 6,209 
Bond — New en Stock oo 
United States Government, ous. 0 

dolls. 18,011 8,191 15,464 2,047 2,054 2,139 
Average rice 4 

dolls, 7 73.99 75.69 76,06 95.60 95.19 95.05 

Business failures, number .......++++++ Se 601 670 663 632 532 525 
Federal reserve banks: 

Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. ....... 506 532 565 150 155 | 237 

Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ......... 3,203 3,233 3,237 3,345 3,352 3,242 
Federal reserve reporting member banks: 

Total loans and discounts, mills. of 

GOMS. .crrccccccccccsceccscccecccsccere 11,842 11,882 11,969} 14,922 14,993} 16,852 
Total investments, mills. of dolls. ..... 7,435 7,151 7,150 7,846 7,903 5,792 
“Other” loans, mills. of dolls. .......... 6,779 6,783 6,838 7,886 7,941 8,593 
Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... 11,082 11,144 11,053 | 13,608 13,664 | 13,327 
Time deposits, mills. of dolls. ......... 5,705 5,685 5,655 7,422 7,410 7,079 

Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
WUE. | ccccccccectccccvsccvcectsocccccs 3.67 3.66 3.76 4.86 4.86 4.86 
Interest rates on brokers’ loans: 
Time money, New York, per cent .:.... 2.00 2.04 2.42 2.00 2.00 4.00 
Call money, New York, per cent ...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 3.17 
Money in circulation (da. av.), mills. of 
GONG... <vnncicccccsh ccccccsercrecdsccdesie 5,465 5,428 5,442 4,695 4,655 4,508 
| Stocks, New York Exchange: 
Average price 50 stocks, dolls. ......... 49. 51.17 51.88| 139.61 137.13 | 222.05 
Sales, thous. of shares ........++.+ sone 5,082 5,360 9.930 17,143 | 25,977 
Stock prices, weighted: 
Industrials, rails, and utilities (421), 

TOl, tO 1926 ....cccccscccccccvsccccves 40.9 44.2 42.7 103.1 99.5 174.0 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 .. - 386 41.8 40.4 93.9 90.4 163.5 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 .... 19.4 22.6 22.4 82.7 82.0 136.9 

6s twats 70.5 74.9 71.4 163.3 156.8 256.2 

















New Agreements 
Affecting Ship 
Rates Approved 





Transshipment of Cargoes 
And Other Practices of 
Lines Are Sanctioned by 
Federal Board 


The Pacific Coast European Conference 
agreement, providing for the maintenance 
of freight rates and practices in respect 





| to raffic from the Pacific coast ports of 
|this country, is one 


of a number of 


| agreeemnts which the United States Ship- 


ping Board announced on May 11 it had 
;approved. The Board’s announcement of 
its approval of this, and other agree- 
|ments, follows in full text: 

The following agreements fiiled in compli- 
ance with Section 15 of the Shipping Act of 
1916 were approved by the Shipping Board to- 


| day: 

| ++ + 

Pacific Coast European Conference: 

| Under the terms of this agreement, which is 

| restricted to rates, tariffs, brokerage and mat- 

| ters directly relating thereto, the member lines 
are to be bound to the maintenance of uni- 

form freight rates and practices in respect to 

traffic from United States Pacific coast ports, 

including traffic from inland points of the 

United States and Canada moving via such 

| ports, to United Kingdom, Ireland, Continen- 

| tal and Scandivavian ports and Mediterranean 


9 | base ports; and to transhipment ports in the 


Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, 
west, south, and east Africa, British India and 
British Mesopotamia served via ports of call 
| of member lines. 

+ + + 


Any firm or corporation operating vessels in 
the trade may, upon two-thirds vote of the 
member lines, become a party to the agree- 
ment by subscribing thereto; no eligible ap- 
| plicant to be denied admission except for just 
and reasonable cause. Any party to the agree- 
ment may withdraw upon 90 days’ notice, and 
a member line suspending service for a pe- 
riod in excess of three months is to automat- 
, ically cease to be a member, but may resume 
membership upon reestablishment of service. 
A member line found guilty of violating rules 
and regulations of the conference may be ex- 
pelled by two-thirds vote of the members. 

Two-thirds of the conference membership is 
to constitute a quorum at meetings; decisions 
; im respect to all conference matters, except 

admission and expulsion of members, to be 








0 29 1928 
May 3 May 11 May 4 May 12 May 5 
1,389 1,552 1,490 1,421 1,384 
Verses] ater “epee Agetée waeuin’ | 
1,698 1,698 1,688{ 1,460 1,440 | 
70 191 462 122 400 
939 1,537 745 247 670 
215 155 239 196 147 | 
942,674 | 1,048,960 1,051,935| 1,002,411 978,053 | 
159.024 | ‘168,649 168,352} 169,960 164.667 
57,046 69,330 68,653 67,174 65,571 
39,064 36,883 38,784| 42,123 43,701 
25,882 26,302 28,317 27,064 28,224 
250,862| 264.280 265,585| 261,198 263.837 
378,397 | 411,922 415,732| 396,641 395,963 
32,396 71,594 66,512 38,251 16,090 
tteeee 203,467 esses | 301,897 ie ites 
2,595 2,625 2,630 2,355 2,467 | 
247 252 280 251 300 | 
86 82 172 170 
3,733 4,033 3,835 6,703 4,864 
7,552 2,939 4,458 4,868 4,969 | 
77 98 97 85 85 
110.¢ 111.3 111.5 110.5 110.5 
131 178 178 141 .140 
-166 .196 .198 .221 .214 
2.87 3.36 3.39 3.35 3.37 | 
34.28! = 37:07 37.07 35.57 35.56 
97 1.04 1.07 1.64 1.69 
9,077 11,293 11,576} 10,146 11,475 
5,487 6,133 / 6,196 6,055 6,530 
2,095 1,926 2,002 4,371 2,356 
94.94 94.64 94.92 98.95 98.99 
472 428 421 517 512 
233 962 986 777 757 
3,251 3,012 2,986 2,848 2,868 
16,964 16,257 16,438 15,947 15,997 
5,789 5,836 5,875 6,174 6,166 
8,583 9,016 9,067 8,899 8,904 
—° 12,986 13,234 13,808 13,910 
7,085 6,771 6,760 6,887 6,835 
4.86 4.85 4.85 4.88 4.86 
4.25 8.88 8.63 5.00 5.00 
3.80 12.00 11.25 5.63 5.25 
4,502 4,687 4,689 4,726 4,738 
226.32 250.15 249.78 
30,320| 20,330 22,976; 79359 18.308 
167.1 191.0 192.0 153.7 152.0 
157.0 196.8 198.8 156.4 154.9 
134.6 138.3 139.5 135.1 133.4 
243.2| ) 214.4 21i. 156.7 155.1 








Prices for Some Liens of Farm Products 
Show Trend Toward Improvement in Week 





Prices of cotton, grain, eggs and some 
fruits and vegetables tended toward “re- 
covery” after having declined in the open- 
ing days of May, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture states in its weekly review of 
the markets. 

Livestock prices were said to fave 
changed but little, and dairy markets to 
have been unsettled. “Confidence” in the 
commodity lines was supported by the re- 
cent tendency toward greater strength in 
the securities markets and by a slight im- 
provement in some business activities. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Farm products made a fairly firm showing 
the first part of May. Declines during the 
opening days were followed by a trend toward 
recovery in cotton, grain, eggs and some 
fruits and vegetables. Dairy markets were 
unsettled. There was little net change in 
livestock prices. Slight improvement in some 
lines of business activity and the late tend- 
ency .to stronger securities markets helped 
support confidence in the commodity lines. 

Cotton Slightly Higher 

The cotton market tended slightly upward 
in early May. Demand continued dull but 
holders were not inclined to push their un- 
sold stocks for sale either for prompt or de- 
ferred shipments. Inquiries were directed to 
the medium and low grade cottons in the 
lengths from % up to 1 1-32 inches, inclusive. 
The volume of spot transactions was mod- 
erate. Substantial rainfall was widespread in 
the Cotton Belt, but notwithstanding, plant- 
ing made fair to satisfactory progress in many 
places and was active in the eastern portion 
of the belt. According to the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service, world consumption of 
American cotton during the first eight 
months of this season amounted to about 
8,400,000 bales compared with about 7,300,000 
bales for the like period the year before. 
During that period there were consumed in 
Great Britain 877,000 bales compared with 
623,000 bales the year before and in the Orient 
about 1,600,000 bales against about 840,000 
bales the year before. On the Continent there 


Fewer Accidents Shown 
In Factory Industries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dustrial accidents. For temporary dis- 
abilities, the actual number of hours lost 
is recorded. 

The fatal accidents in the manufactur- 
ing industries covered in the last survey 





Quincy Railroad Company, and the Winona | The application was signed by A. J.| 


caused a loss of 1.06 days’ work out of 
each 1,000 hours of work, compared with 
0.91 the year before. The severity rate for 
permanent disabilities rose from 1.12 to 
1.34 and that for temporary disabilities 
went up from 0.40 to 0.42. 

Eleven of the 29 industrial groups 
studied followed the combined trend and 
experienced a decrease in the frequency 
rate and a gain in the severity rate in 
1930 as compared with 1929. Twelve in- 
dustries reported decreases in both rates, 
six registered gains in both. 

With the frequency rate more than 
doubling and the severity rate nearly 
tripling, the logging industry was the most 
hazardous covered in the survey. The fre- 
quency rate rose from 43.99 in 1929 to 
94.75 the following year and the severity 
rate went up from 6.81 to 18.49. 

Rates by Industries 

The next highest frequency rate was 
42.21 in the brick plants. Planing mills 
in the lumber industry had a rate of 41.65. 
The second highest severity rate was 5.99 
in petroleum refining, while the fertilizer 


of 5.29. 

The boot and shoe establishments re- 
ported the lowest frequency rate, 6.95, 
which was followed by a rate of 8.25 in 
the carpet industry. These industries had 


and were bettered only by plants making 
woolen goods, which reported a severity 
rate of 0.48. 
frequency rate of 11.09. 
tries will be published in the forthcoming 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Delaware Road Measure 
Is Signed by President 
President Hoover on May 11 aproved a 
for conveyance of a certain strip of land 


of Delaware, for roadway purposes.” 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


R. Dorman, 


announced: St. 


Kentucky: James 
| Commissioner, has 


Banking 
Matthews 


tered. Capital, $75,000. 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 





| County, vice-president of the Pennsylva- | 


| Sioner, has announced: Citizens State Bank 
of Waconia, Waconia, closed. 


plants accounted for the third largest rate | 


respective severity rates of 0.57 and 0.72} 


These woolen mills had a} 


Detailed statistic on accidents by indus- | 


bill (S. 283) entitled “An act to provide | 


on Fenwick Island, Sussex County, State | 


Bank & Trust Company, St. Matthews, char- | 


| 
| 





‘crate and city values also had declined. 


|} amounted to 


;for supplies. 


| Warehouses, since the beginning of the 


were consumed 2,300,000 bales against 2,400,- 
000 last season for the corresponding eight 
months. Exports for the week ended May 6 
148,172 bales compared with 
88,209 bales for the corresponding week last 
season, 
Wheat Market Firm 

Domestic cash wheat markets were mostly 
slightly firmer in early May, influenced by 
lighter offerings. The smaller receipts met a 
more active and general demand, with mills, 
shippers and elevator operators in the market 
The rye market turned firmer 
under the influence of the wheat market and 
@ more active export inquiry. The corn mar- 
ket strengthened as a result of reduced offer- 
ings and a broader shipping outlet. Oats 
markets were steady under the influence of 
light offerings and a good cash demand. 
Prices advanced 1 to 112 cents. Barley mar- 
kets were fairly steady. 


Feed Prices Steady 

Fluctuations in wheat bran featured the 
eastern and central western feedstuffs mar- 
kets during early May. Consumer demand for 
wheat feeds and also for other feeds continued 
very light at most markets, reflecting the 
larger percentage of feed requirements filled 
from pasturage and also the weakness in feed 
grains and wheat. Western wheat feed mar- 
kets were irregular and concentrates sold 
slowly at unchanged prices. Prices of feeds 
other than wheat feeds at eastern and cen- 
tral western markets were unchanged to lower 
compared with late April. Substantial to 
heavy rains in the southern, central and 
northern States east of the Mississippi River 
were helpful. Western and northwestern 
grazing sections continued to improve steadily 

Hay Markets Quiet 

Hay markets remained very quiet with con- 
tinued light offerings in only fair demand at 
most points. Trading during April, however, 
averaged not far under seasonal normal. Con- 
Sidering the increasing truck movement in 
many areas, the total hay movement has ap- 
parently been of about average volume, par- 
ticularly in central and western areas. l- 
falfa markets averaged about steady with of- 
ferings generally light but in most cases fully 
equal to demand. 

Livestock Receipts Moderate 

Receipts of all kinds of livestock are ma- 
terially less than for the corresponding time 
last year. For the first time in many years, 
the top of the cattle market failed to reach 
$8. The bulk of the week's supply sold at 
$5.25 to $6.50, with a sizeable number at $6.50 
to $7. 
and stocker market was weak. 

The average quality of the hog supply was 


quite plain, only a small percentage grading | 


strictly choice. The light supply of packing 
sows had a dependable outlet. Most slaugh- 
tering establishments were very partial to the 
better grades, and lower grade offerings were 
sharply discriminated against. The 
ranged from $3.90 to $3.80, the latter being 
still near the lowest of the present century. 
Some of the native shorn lambs showed 
evidence of a grass diet and were discrimi- 
nated against in the markets. California 
Spring lambs weighing 80 to 86 pounds made 
$7.20 to $8. 
ticularly on heavy ewes which sold from $1 
to $1.50, with lightweights at $1.50 to $2. 
Some small consignments of new wools were 
offered in eastern markets but attracted prac- 
tically no interest. The low prices at which 
some of these and other consigned wools were 
offered had a depressing effect on quotations 
which still tended downward on some lines. 


Egg Market Firm 

The prospect for lighter supplies is having 
some steadying effect on the egg market, and 
@ small advance of one-fourth to one-half 
cent has recently taken place. Stocks in 
storage are still increasing, although not so 
rapidly as a year ago at this time. 
receipts showing the effects of warmer weather 


and improper handling are generally unsuited | 


for storage purposes. 


Fowls are in light supply and the market! 


is cleaning up closely. Quotations on fancy 
broilers are holding full steady, although the 
volume of transactions on middle-western 
broilers are not as yet sufficient to establish 
definite quotations. Shipments showing ordi- 
nary quality are difficult to move and prices 
are very irregular. Dealers are pushing cold 
storage broilers aggressively in view of in- 
creasing supplies of fresh-killed stock. 
Butter Markets Unsettled 

Declines occurred in the butter market in 

spite of the fact that there were no excep- 


| tionally heavy stocks of butter at any time. | 


Receivers were free sellers‘at all times, even 


though their arrivals ‘Were moderate. They 


appeared to wish to clear each day’s arrivals | 


at once and were willing to shade prices or 
make concessions in an effort to prevent any 
carry over. Undertone was nervous and un- 
settled at all of the eastern markets. Re- 
ports from the larger manufacturing organi- 
zations indicate that the make of butter for 


the week ended April 30 was slightly less than | 


that of the week previous but was 6.8 per cent 
to 8.5 per cent less than that of the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Despite the apparently healty cheese mar- 
ket situation, an undertone of uncertainty 
persists, due, principally, to the further de- 
clines in the butter markets. Priduction in 
Wisconsin continues close to 20 per cent short 
of that of last year. Receipts at Wisconsin 
year, 
were the lightest since 1922. 

Potato Market Irregular 

New potatoes were holding steady at Florida 
shipping points around $7.50 per barrel or 
$4.25 per 100-pound sack of best Spaulding 
Rose. Sacked Bliss Triumphs were lower 
in southern Texas at $1.60 to $1.65 per 50- 
pound sack. Prices in city markets were 
higher on Texas Triumphs and about steady 
on Florida stock. 

Cabbage markets were stronger on arrivals 
from Alabama, Louisiana and Texas and about 
unchanged on others. 
quite generally. California 
stronger at shipping points 

The Louisiana strawberry market was de- 
moralized. Average auction prices in the 
Hammond area were down to $1 per o-pS 

y 


lettuce was 


‘apple markets were firm. 





Beef cows were draggy and the feeder | 


top | 


The sheep market was weak, par-| 


Some | 


Onion prices declined | 


by unanimous vote of members ‘present at 
meeting, and all members are to abide by such 
decisions. This agreement is to supersede 
present aes of the Pacific Coast Euro- 
pean Conference bearing Bureau of Regulation 
Conference Agreement Nos. 75 and 75-1. 

+ 


Orient to United States Gulf Ports. 

Gulf Pacific Mail Line with Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from Oriental ports to United 
States Gulf ports, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates ‘from Oriental base 
ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. 
Through rates from Oriental base ports of 
loading of Dollar Line are to be the same as 
applicable direct line conference rates, subject 
to a minimum rate per ton of $7 weighi or 
measurement: On shipments originating be- 
yond such Oriental base ports Dollar Line is to 
receive expense of transporting shipments from 
| point of origin to shipside in addition to one- 
half the through rates from such base ports. 
Transhipment expense on pieces or packages 
is to be absorbed by the lines. 

* ?.F 


Portland, Oreg., to Colombia and Dutch West 

Indies: 

Tne New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany: This arrangement covers through ship- 
ments of canned goods, canned salmon, dried 
fruit, beans, and rice from Pacific coast ports 
to Porto Rico and Dominican Republic, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates to 
Porto Rico are to be as specified in the 
agreement, while through rates to Dominican 
Republic ports are to be based on specified 
rates to Porto Rico plus arbitrary of 20 cents 
per 100 pounds, and tonnage and wharlage 
dues of $1.90 per 1,000 kilos (2,204.6 pounds) on 
canned goods, canned salmon, dried fruit and 
beans, and arbitrary of 15 cents per 100 
pounds plus $1.90 per 1,000 kilos tonnage and 
wharfage dues on shipments of rice. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Panama Pacific Line: The 
|terms of this agreement are identical with 
the terms of Agreement No. 1915 as outlined 
above except as to parties. 

- 


Pacific Coast to Porto Rico and Dominican 

Republic. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
|Company with Dollar Steamship Lines: This 
arrangement covers through shipments of 
canned goods, canned salmon, dried fruit, 
beans and rice from Pacific coast ports to 
Perto Rico and Dominican Republic, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates to 
Porto Rico are to be as specified in the agree- 
ment, while through rates to Dominican Re- 
public ports are to be based on specified rates 
to Porto Rico plus arbitrary of 20 cents per 
| 100 pounds, and tonnage and wharfage dues 
of $1.90 per 1.000 kilos (2,2046 pounds) on 
canned goods, canned salmon, dried fruit and 
beans, and arbitrary of 15 cents per 100 
pounds plus $1.90 per 1,000 kilos tonnage and 
wharfage dues on shipments of rice. 

* 2? 
Porto Rico to Pacific Coast. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Company with Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany: Covers through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of canned goods from 
Porto Rico to United States Pacific coast ports, 
with transhipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with 
Mobile, Miami & Gulf Steamship Company: 
This arrangement covers through shipments 
of canned grapefruit from designated Porto 
Rican ports to designated Pacific coast ports, 
| with transhipment at Mobile. Wharfage 
charges at Mobile are to be absorbed by the 
two companies. + 

+ 


Colombia, South America to Pacific st. 

Panama Pacific Line with Colombian Steam. 
ship Company: Arrangement covers ship- 
|ments of coffee from Cartagena and Puerto 
Colombia, South America, to San Francisco 
}and Los Angeles, with transhipment at New 
York. The agreement provides, for a through 
rate of $15 per —— pounds, 

e 


Mexico to Pacific Coast. 

Panama Pacific Line with New York and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company (Ward Line): 
Agreement covers through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of vegetable wax from 
passe of call of New York and Cuba Mail in 

exico to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
with transhipment at New York. The through 
rate is based upon direct lines rates. This 
agreement may be cancelled by either party 
giving notice to the other. 
| + 
| Philippine Islands, China and Japan to Hawaii, 
|_ Canadian Pacific Steamships with Inter- 
| Island Steam Navigation Company: Arrange- 
|ment covers through shipments from Manila, 
|Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama 
to Hawaiian outports, with transhipment at 
| Honolulu. Through rates on traffic moving 
j under the agreement are to be the prevailing 
;rates at time shipments move. The agree- 
}ment may be cancelled by either party upon 
| 30 days’ written notice. 
| -~ + + 

Cancellations of Agreements. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Navigation 
Company: Cancels an agreement approved by 
|the Board March 12, 1929, covering through 
shipments from Mobile and New Orleans to 
| the Hawaiian Islands, with transhipment at 
|San Francisco. Cancellation of this agree- 
;}ment is because it has been superseded by 
Agreement No. 1801. 

Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company: Cancels agreement for through 
| shipments from Mobile and New Orleans to 
the Hawaiian Islands, with transhipment at 
|Los Angeles. This agreement was approved 
| by the Board July 9, 1929, and its cancellation 
|is because it has been superseded by Agree- 
;ment No. 1843. 


Wool Lace in England 


More wool lace is being taken in the Brite 
| ish market. About 7 out of every 10 lace man- 
ufacturers have their plants equipped to 
make it.—(Department of Commerce.) \ 














~ SPECIAL NOTICE 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
|D. C., April 25, 1932. SEALED PROPOSALS 
| will be received at the office of the Purchasing 
| Agent for this department until 10 o'clock 
a. m., May 20, 1932, for furnishing envelopes 
for the departments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government during a period 
of one year, beginning July 1, 1932. Blanks 
for proposals with specifications and nap 





tions to bidders will be furnished upon ap 


| Brown, Postmaster General. 
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cation to the Purchasing Agent. Walter oy 
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Order to Restrain’ 
Qhio’s Restriction 


On Trucks Denied 





Court Refuses Injunction 
Against Enforcement of 
Law Fixing Maximum 
Loads of Motor Vehicles 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 11.—An_ injunc- 





tion to restrain enforcement of the Ohio} 


law fixing permissive weights and maxi- 
mum loads which may be operated by 
motor vehicles over the State highways 
has been denied by Judge Jones, in the 
Eastern Division of the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern 
District of Ohio. 

The complainant, Joseph J, Barnett, 
sought an injunction against James Mo- 
loney, Sheriff, et al., alleging that em- 
ployes had been arrested in Lake County 
while operating trucks on a route be- 
tween Cleveland, Ohio, and Rochester, 
N. Y. It was claimed that the State law 
offends the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

* “Congress has not occupied the field of 
regulation of interstate transportation by 
motor vehicles over the highways of the 
State,” the court’s opinion said. “The reg- 
ulation of traffic upon the public high- 
ways of the State is concededly within the 
police powers of the State, and the State 
is required to maintain the Government- 
supported highways in proper condition. 

“Unless its regulations are so arbitrary, 
unreasonable and discriminatory as to 
constitute a denial of a valid right to the 
‘use of the highway, they cannot be in- 


terfered with; and if there is a reason-| 


able basis for the classification of vehicles 
which may be operated over the highway, 
no claim for unequal protection may be 
sustained. Certainly the instrumentality 
of government charged with the duty of 
constructing and maintaining the public 
highways and bridges is best able to de- 
termine” what loads they will carry with- 
out damage, and how such loads should 
“be distributed over the running gear of 
the vehicle. 


Distribution of Load 
“The method of distribution of the load 


is necessarily limited to a definite re-| 


quirement to avoid theoretical variations 
and concentrated loads which may not 
be accurately demonstrat as a practi- 
cal matter. While no spating is specfi- 
cally mentioned, it reasonably may be 
implied from the character of the vehicle 
designated and the limitation of load with 
which it may operate. The tandem axle 
of the complainant was adapted for car- 
rying a greater load in a less area than 
the single vehicle and trailer, but such in- 
creased load is in excess of that permit- 
ted in a single vehicle. The purpose of 
the limitation was clearly to distribute the 
maximum load. 

“It is contended that complainant’s type 
of truck was not in existence when the 
statute was passed, and, therefore, such 
-arrangement for load distribution as these 
trucks present was not contemplated by 
the Legislature; but this surely is not 
ground for overriding the legislative judg- 
ment of the limit of loads and their dis- 
tribution, and deprives plaintiff of no con- 
stitutional right. It is* elementary that 
concentrated weight is more destructive 
of the substructure of highways than a 
reasonable spread of the load-carrying 
members of vehicles, and it is my opinion 
that the limitations and distribution of 
the loads are neither arbitrary nor un- 
reasonable, considering the objects to be 
accomplished by the statute. Nor do I 
think there is involved any substantial 
burden thereby imposed upon interstate 
transportation over the highways and 
bridges of the State.” 





Oklahoma Orders Payment 
On Indebtedness of State 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 12. 


Oklahoma’s outstanding indebtedness in 
nonpayable warrants will be reduced to 
, $10,422,515, the lowest figure for several 


months, with payment of $910,000 in 1932) 


warrants, the call for which has just been 
issued by Frank Carter, State Auditor. 
The State’s outstanding indebtedness 
from this source was $11,332,515 at the end 
of April, $11,668,043 at the end of March, 
and $10,813,520 at the end of February. 


Tenders Are Invited 
For Treasury Bills 





Short-term Issue Totaling 75 
Millions Is Announced 


An issue of approximately $75,000,000 in 
91-day Treasury bills to be dated May 
18 was announced by Secretary Mills on 
May 11. (A summary of the announce- 
ment was printed in the issue of May 12.) 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice 
that tenders are invited for Treasury bills to 
the amount of $75,000,000, or thereabouts. 
They will be 91-day bills; and will be sold on 
a discount basis to the highest bidders. 
Tenders will be received at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, or the branches thereof, up to 
2 p. m., E. S. T., on Monday, May 16, 1932. 
Tenders will not be received at the Treasury 
papersnent. Washington. 

war Dy Treasury bills wil be dated May 18, 
1932, and will mature on Aug. 17, 1932, and on 
the maturity date the face amount will be 
payable without interest. They will be is- 
sued in bearer form only, and in amounts or 
denominations of $1,000, $14,000, $100,000, $500,- 
000, and $1,000,000 (maturity value). 


It is urged that tenders be made on the) 


printed forms and forwarded in the special 


envelopes which will be supplied by the Fed- | 


ral Reserve Banks or branches upon applica- 
‘tion therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,000 
‘will be considered. Each tender must be in 


multiples of $1,000. The price offered must be | 


expressed on the basis of 100, with not more 
than three decimal places, e. g., 99.125. Frac- 
tions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted withovt cash de- 
posit from incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies and from responsible ard recognized 
dealers in investment securities. Tenders from 
others must be accompanied by a deposit of 
10 per cent of the face amount of Treasury 


bills applied for, unless the tenders are ac- | 
companied by an express guaranty of pay- 


ment by an incorporated bank or trust com- 
pany. 

Immediately after the closing hour for re- 
ceipt of tenders on May 16, 
received at the Federal 


acceptable prices will follow as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter, probably on the following 
morning. The Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
pressly reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot less 
than the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. 
submitting tenders will be advised of the at- 
ceptance or rejection thereof. 
the price offered for Treasury bills allotted 


must be made at the Federal reserve banks | Wil! raise no revenue whatever. 


in cash or other immediately available funds 
on May 18, 1932. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, 
principal and interest, and any gain from the 
sale or other disposition thereof will also be 
exempt, from all taxation, except estate and 
inheritance taxes. No loss from the sale or 
other disposition of the Treasury bills shall 
be allowed as a deduction, or otherwite recog- 
nized, for the purposes of any tax now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or 
any of its possessions. 


Treasury Department Circular No. 418, as| compares with an average price for the past | 
amended. and this notice prescribe the terms /30 years (excluding the war years) of 14.8 | 


ms of their issue. 
be obtained from 
k or branch thereof. 


any Federal 


f the Treasury bills and govern the condi- 
n reserve 
b 


. 


the shoulders of the “already impover- 
ished and overtaxed consumer.” 

The report follows in full text: 

We emphatically dissent from the inclu- 
sion in the revenue bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, of the tariff duties on 
oil, coal, copper and lumber, masquerading 
as excise taxes. We regard the inclusion of 
these tariffs in the present bill, under all the 
circumstances, as utterly indefensible. We 
believe that it is unsound in principle and 
dangerous in practice to attempt to make the 
present rewision of our domestic tax laws the 
vehicle for tariff tinkering. Furthermore the 
prospective revenue yield of these proposed 
| tariff taxes is negligible. 
| More important is the fact that these tariffs, 
at best, will be of doubtfulgbenefit to domes- 
tic producers, may adversély affect domestic 
consumers and will work most certain injury 
to our foreign trade and our foreign relations. 
The probeble ultimate consequences of this 
further attempted tampering with a desper- 
ately sick economic situation throughout the 
world may well occasion the gravest appre- 
hension. 

No argument has been advanced in favor of 
the present tariff proposals on oil, coal, cop- 
per, and lumber that was not presented to 
and rejected by the Congress-in the framing 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, other 
than the fact that these industries are in a 
more depressed state now than then, and their 
necessities for relief’ more urgent now than 
at that time. The same may be said for 
every other industry in the country, and if 
the distress of American industry is to be 
the excuse and justification of new tariff 
levies of increased tariff rates and of em- 
bargoes, then why stop with oil, coal, copper, 
and lumber; why single them out for special 
tariff favor? 

++ + 


An outstanding factor in regard to all of 
{the industries which would be protected by 
these new tariffs is the point that each has 
been primarily an export industry and con- 
tinues to export a substantially larger value 
of products annually than it imports. Thus, 
even in the depression year of 1931, the net 
balance of exports over imports for the items 
for which duties have been proposed was as 
follows: Petroleum and products, $177,758,- 
000; coal, $54,984,000; lumber, rough and 
planed, $29,830,000; copper, $6,003,000; coke, 
$3,494,000. 

In other words, it is proposed to risk the 
}loss of an export trade which -Amounted even 
in a very poor year to $440,000,000—181% per 
cent of our entire foreign business, for the 
sake of eliminatin an import business 
valued at $175,000, It 1s elimirMtion or 
embargo of imports that is the real objective 
of the proponents of these tariffs, and if the 
proposed duties were successful in. raising 
domestic prices they would most certainly 
make it impossible for the American products 
affected to compete with the excluded im- 
ports in world markets and would decrease 
to that extent at least the volume of our ex- 

rt trade. 
Poiowever the results of these new tariffs 
upon American foreign trade would’ not be 
confined to the items immediately affected. 
Canada, which furnishes us with lumber and 
copper; Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico, 
which supply us with petroleum, and Chile 
and Peru, which send us copper, 
be seriously irritated by these embargoes 
against their trade and would certainly re- 


f American manufactures. 
pee oorther important consideration is the 
fact that the proposed tariffs on copper in- 
volves a readjustment upward of a host of 
other tariff rates. Every article of import in 
which copper has a part is to take an equiva- 
lent compensatory duty. Thus with the stroke 
of a pen it is proposed to alter the cost and 
the price of hundreds of articles in a 
use. The resulting eS n 
commerce is self- 
= a SS analysis, therefore, the sonit 
items in the revenue bill will raise little, 1 
any, revenue, will seriously disrupt our for- 
eign trade; no benefit will accrue to the do- 
mestic industries involved unless they a 
in increased prices in the home market; 4 
if increased prices do result, to that exten 
a new burden is laid upon the already im- 
poverished and overtaxed consumer. 
+ + + 





b 
—With respect to the proposed duties 0n | especially when it is admitted that there is| 
= con it is to be noted that the /an element of labor that enters into the cost | 


roleum products 
Peal aamenis production of crude petroleum 
in 1931 amounted to 850,261,000 barrels; total 
imports of crude and refined petroleum prod- 
ucts amounted to 86,082,000 barrels; total ex- 
ports of crude and refined petroleum products 
and bunker fuel oil amounted to 1 .229,000 
barrels. Our exports were twice our imports 
and our imports about 10 per cent of our do- 
stic production. 
mvitnesses before the committee for and 
| against these oil-tariff proposals were In DOES; 
less disagreement as to almost every essentia! 
phase of the controversy. The pro ents 
contended that these tariffs would yie d large 
revenues to the Government because they 
would not operate as an embargo on im- 
ported oil and gascline. They claimed the im- 
| ports would come in just the same; that the 
tariff of 212 cents per gallon would be without 
| effect on the price of gasoline in the American 
market; that the rate of 1 cent per gallon on 
crude and fuel oil as carried in the House bill 
(the Senate bill as reported carries a rate of 
one-half cent per gallon) was insufficient to 
measure the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad. They further stated the 
tariff would not substantially increase prices 
of crude and fuel oil in the home market, 
hence would be no burden upon the con- 
sumer and yet that these tariffs would be a 
priceless boon to the hard pressed and de- 
pressed domestic oil industry. 
-~+ + 


The opponents contended that the tariffs 
would a as an embargo, would yield no 
revenue, would raise the price of fuel oil and 
gasoline to the American public by the full 
amount of the tariff and more, would operate 
as a tax upon our own citizens of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually and all for 
the enrichment of a group of major oil com- 
panies who own 97 per cent of the 623,000,000 
barrels of oil in storage. This stored oil 
comprising 70 per cent of one years supply. 

On the question of revenue yield Secretary 
of the Treasury Mills replied to a question 
as to whether a tariff of 1 cent on crude and 
fuel oil “and 2 cents on imported gasoline 
| would produce any revenue as follows: 

“In the opinion of the experts of the De- 
partment of Commerce such a tax would yield 


Import Taxes in Revenue Bill 
Opposed in Minority Report 





Levies on Oil, Coal, Copper and Lumber Called 
| Tariff Duties by Five Senators 


would all} 


taliate with countermeasures to exclude ex-| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


mary copper and present consumption is 
lower still, perhaps not in excess of 25 per 
cent of our producing capacity. Present 
stocks of copper above ground are said to 
represent one year’s supply for the entire 
world at present rate of consumption, and 
; the United Staté’ alone owns 71 per cent of 
this stock. Foreign production of copper far 
outruns foreign consumption. The surplus of 
foreign copper is displacing domestic copper 
}in our domestic market. What is true of 
;Many other commodities applies to copper. 

The world is suffering from a huge surplus 
of copper. 

The question at issue is whether the erec- 
tion of a tariff wall against foreign copper 
will in the long run benefit the country. On 
that question testimony of opposing copper 
groups before the ‘Finance Committee was in 
sharp disagreement. 

The proponents of a copper tariff sought a 
rate of 5 cents per pound and said that they 
| anticipated its effect would be to stabilize the 
| price of American copper in the American 
market at around 11 cents per pound. 

The bill as reported carries a copper tariff 
at the rate of 4 cents per pound. The con- 
tention that despite such a duty foreign cop- 
ber will still be dumped in this market and 
| pay a duty and hence the Government will | 
| derive a tariff revenue from the copper duty 
is, in our judgment, unconvincing. We in- 
cline to the view that the proposed duty 
would exclude foreign copper and hence be 
of no consequence so far as revenue is con- 
cerned. On the question of the benefit of the 
proposed duty to the American copper indus- 
try and to the country we are inclined to 
subscribe to the views presented by those 
representatives of the industry who oppose 
the duty and who contend that it will do 
}More harm than good. In any event, we 
submit that the present revenue bill is not 
the time and place for Congress to deal with 
the complicated and world-embracing issucs 
which are raised by the question of remov- 
jing copper from the free list, where it has 
|remained since 1894, and granting compensa- | 
tory duties to the large number of manufac- 
tured products that contain copper. 

uf Ht | 

Lumber.—The petitions for a tariff duty on 
lumber come from the lumber operators of 
Oregon and Washington. 

No new argument has beén aevanced for 
increasing the protective tariff duty on lum- 
ber that was not considered by the Congress 
prior to the passage of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of June 17, 1930. Evidence, of 
course, was presented of the present depressed 
state of the lumber industry. The financial 
difficulties of operators, unemployment, want, 
and suffering were stressed. No conditions 
surrounding this industry were presented that 
are not applicable at the present time to 

ractically every other industry in the United 

tates. Furthermore, the conditions described 

in the lumber industry and in the communi- 
ties where lumber operations are carried on 
are similar to condition existing in the lum- 
ber communities of Canada. It is even 
claimed that there has been a higher percent- 
age of failures in this industry in Canada 
than in this country. 

One-half of the lumber (lumber planed or 
dressed on more than one side) included 
within this proposal is now subject to a 
protective duty of $1 per thousand feet. The 
United States Tariff Commission was im- 
portuned, under the flexible provisions of the 
| tariff law, to increase this duty. As late as 
Nov. 9, 1931, the Tariff Commission reported 
that a change in the duty of $1 per thousand 
feet was not warranted On Dec. 2, 1931, the 
President approved of this finding. 


Advocates of this tariff therefore propose to 
override the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the President, after an exhaustive 
study into the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion, including transportation, of Canadian 
lumber, with the like American product. Yet 
the Finance Committee incorporated the rate 
of $3 per thousand feet in addition to the 
present rate of $1 per thousand feet already 
found to be adequate by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the President. 


Rough lumber, now on the free list, is to 
be given a duty of $3 per 1,000 feet. If the 
Tariff. Commission found no justification for 
increasing the tariff duty on dressed lumber 
above the present rate of $1, there can be no 
sound argument in favor of rough lumber 

eing given a duty of $3 per 1,000 feet, 





of dressed’ lumber as compared with rough 
lumber. The Tariff Commission found that 
the difference in total cost of producing 
rough lumber in Canada and America was 11 
cents per 1,000 feet. 

The result of an indiscriminate imposition 
of a tariff tax of $3 per 1.000 feet board 
measure on many dissimilar items of lumber 
will cause endless confusion and inequalities 
to various industries and consumers. This 
duty, in the absence of a definition of the 
classes of lumber included would embrace in- 
expensive and expensive classes of lumber 
for it includes all hardwoods, such as ma- 
hogany, lignum vitate, maple, and birch— 
also, all softwoods used in the building of 


Trade Conditions 


Are Analyzed in | 
Northwest Area 


Varied Character of Sales 
In Four States Shown in 
Market Survey by Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





By Edwin Bates 


Special Agent, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


An interesting illustration of the highly 
varied character of the American market 
is contained in the “Commercial Survey 
of the Pacific Northwest” just issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. This survey, prepared as a market 
analysis of the territory, will be of direct 
use to the sales executives of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers selling in that area. 

Bankers, transportation agencies, cham- 
bers of commerce and trade organizations 
will be interested in the facts presented on 
population growth in the several sections 
of this area and the developments in re- 
cent years in industrial output, agricul- 
ture, mining, lumbering and shipping. 


States Covered in Survey 

This survey covers the States of Oregon 
and Washington, the western half of 
Montana and Northern and Southwestern 
Idaho. It includes 280,296 square miles of 
land area, and in 1930 had a population 
of 3,082,620. The retail sales of this area, | 
according to the Census of Distribution, | 
were approximately a billion and half| 
dollars in 1929. This area now has four 
cities of over 100,000 population—Seattle, | 
Pqrtland Spokane and Tacoma. These 
cities serve extensive areas in wholesale 
distribution and draw shopping trade 
from considerable distances. 

The Commerce Department’s survey of 
the Pacific Northwest demonstrates the 
special peculiarities of consumer demand 
and the problems of selling in that area. 
In line with the efforts of the Department 
to assist in the elimination of wasteful 
methods in distribution an effort has been 
made to present in this report the basic 
facts which will allow manufacturers ‘and 
distributors to check their operations with 
the fundamental conditions in the differ- 
ent sections of the Pacific Northwest. 


Market Variations Cited 

In presenting the report the Bureau 
calls attention to the great variations in 
the market demands and methods of re- 
tail and wholesale distribution throughout 
the United States. The American market 
in broad outline consists of over 123,000,000 
consumers scattered over an area of 
}about 3,000,000 square miies. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
there are wide variations in population 
density, climate, occupational background 
and every other factor which determines 
what the consumer will buy over the 
;}counter and the class of store in which} 
he will satisfy his demanas. | 

We are inclined to talk glibly in gen- 
eral terms of “the American consumer,” 
| too often neglecting the fact that in per- 
son he may be a fisherman along the 
New England coast, a steel worker in the 
Pittsburgh mills, a wheat farmer on _ the} 
prairies of Kansas, a miner in the copper 
camps of Montana, a lumberman in the 
MNorthwest or a cowboy on the western 
plains. The infinite variety of American 
| life translates itself, from the standpoint 
|of American manufacturers and distrib- 
|utors, into a market of highly variegated 
pattern. 

Contrasts Found in Area 

An interesting feature of the Northwest 
|market is the remarkable contrasts . in 
market conditions to be found in this 
jone area. About 61 per cent, of the pop- 
ulation of the Northwest is contained in| 
19 per cent of the area. The heavily 
populated sections of the Northwest are 
found in western Washington and Oregon | 
while east of the Cascades in eastern 
Washington and Oregon, northern Idaho 
|}and western Montana there are vast areas 
|of very sparse population. 


| 





homes and in the manufacture of boxes, 
crates, containers, cigar boxes, and the like. 


The industries affected that might properly 
claim compensatory duties if the increased 
duty stands are manufacturers of agricultural 
implements, hardware, fixtures, caskets. rc- 
frigerators, trunks, picture frames, tobacco 
wees Sars, pencils, and penholders, brushes, 

mbs, airplanes, 

jand so Laan Pp pattern making, 
. e fact that no distinction is mad 

duty on lumber on the type used Ss the 
farmer and the home builder and lumber 
used on more extensive construction and in- 
|; dustrial projects would result in this duty 
being equivalent to 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem 
on cheap lumber costing $12 per ,thousand, 
{and a duty of less than 1 per cent ad valorem 
| on expensive lumber selling at $250 and more 
per thousand feet (for instance, as used in 
airplanes and for mahogany paneling in high- 
priced office buildings and residences). 

The burden of the proposed tax would fall 
upon the consumers of every article of lum- 
ber used in the United States. The domestic 
peopucess ane seek this duty for the purpose 
| ncreasing eir prices will 

the Rename of the don Tales extent 
| possible under the law. Eliminating the ef- 
fect of pyramiding, the rate of $3 & thine 
sand feet increase of the present duty, based 
| upon an average consumption of about 35.- 
p-etnenesneal a _ =, = & total cost to 

n e nite 
$105,000,000 annually. ap ae 


to the fullest extent | 


These wide variations in populatjon 
‘density in the Northwest result in very 
|marked differences in consumer demands. | 
| They also establish great differences in| 
| the market structure of the area. In the} 
| populous area of western Washington and 
| Oregon the manufacturer and wholesaler | 
| finds a marketing situation very similar | 
to eastern States with respect to the va- 
riety and character of retail outlets. Out- 
side of this area there are large blocks | 
of territory in which small towns and | 
cities are dominant in retail distribution, 
large sections in which specialty stores of 
many kinds can not operate successfully. 

Market Demands Differ 

In these sparsely settled areas the de- 
mands of the population for clothing, 
foodstuffs and general lines of consump- 
|tion are very different from the more 
populous areas. In cultivating the mar- 
|ket of these thinly settled sections con- 
siderably more travel is required and the 
frequency of coverage must be adjusted 
to the opportunities for securing business. 

The study reveals the Pacific Northwest | 
|aS an area in economic transition in 
which many of the traditional sources of 
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Nonreserve cash 


From the standpoint of producing revenue 
the rate is destructive, for it will result in 
being an absolute embargo. An embargo will 
be detrimental to the producers as well as to 


no revenue, since the levy which would be) 
added to the import price exceeds the mar- 
gin of advantage on which oil is imported | 
to this country and would therefore exclude) 


1932, all tenders 
reserve banks or 
branches thereof up to the closing hour will 
be opened and public announcement of the 


Those 


Payment at) 


as to 


| the products affected.” 

On the question of the effect of the tariff 
on the price of oil and gasoline to the Ameri- 
|can public, since the domestic production of 
gasoline is so far in excess of domestic re- 
quirements and the import of gasoline so re- 
latively trivial 
were imported in 1931 as compared with a 
domestic consumption of gasoline of 16,712,- 
000,000 gallons, or 397,905,000 barrels), the ex- 
|tent to which a tariff on gasoline will in- 
crease the price to the domestic consumer is 
perhaps debatable. But with respect to the 
| proposed tariff on crude and fuel oil there 
can be no doubt that it must either operate 
to raise the price of crude and fuel oil in 
the United States or else be of no benelt 
| whatever to the oil industry. The conclusion 
is inescapable that the imposition of this oil 
tariff will mean a levy of many millions of 
| dollars annually upon the industries and in- 
| dividuals who are users of fuel oil without 
| any accruing revenue to the Treasury. If this 
| duty becomes effective, the consumers will pay 
| $73,212,000 annually in increased prices for 


| fuel oil. 
~++ 
| Coal.—The proposed duty on coal and coke 
as carried in the present bill, in our judg- 
;}ment, is utterly preposterous. According to 
| Department of Commerce figures we exported 
| 13,088.259 tons of coal and coke in 1931 and 
| imported only 836,769 tons, a ratio of 16 to i 
, in favor of our exports. The total production 
| of coal and coke in the United States in 1931 
| was. 459,716,104 tons, so that our imports of 
| 836.769 tons represent less than one-fifth of 1 
| per cent of our total coal and coke produc- 
tion. It is to eliminate this almost infinites- 
imal amount of imported coal, which does 
|not undersell domestic coal but in fact com- 
| mands a higher price than the domestic prod- 
} uct, that this tariff duty of 10 cents per 100 
It 
By the exclu- 
sion of the imported coal it will enlarge the 
| potential domestic market by one-fifth of 1 
per cent. The proponents of this tariff have 
but one objective. They hope to displace 
600,000 tons of imported anthracite coal now 
sold in New England with an equal amount 
of Pennsylvania anthracite. 
| i 
Copper.—There is no gainsaying the present 
distress of the American copper industry in 
} the United States. Copper is now selling in 
| New York at around 6 cents per pound. is 





|} pounds, $2 per short ton, is in the bill. 





}cents. American copper mines are said to 


Copies of the circular! have a potential capacity of 1,318,000 short | 


|tons per annum. In 1931 the United States 
‘market absorbed roundly 454,500 tons of pri- 


(13,621,000 barrels of gasoline! 


the domestic consumers. Natural] e lum- 
| ber producers in Canada who will, forced 
; Out of the American market will send their 
lumber elsewhere, causing competition with 
American exporters of lumber exported to 
Cuba, South America, China, Japan, and other 
markets. 

The exports of lumber have an annual 
average of 100 per cent in excess of imports. 
Wh&t the advocates of this duty are seeking is 
the impossible. They would prevent all coun- 
tries from selling us goods and, at the same 
time, expect them to buy from us. 

The admission of foreign lumber produced 
through indentured or forced labor is pre- 
vented by existing law. If this law is being 
improperly enforced, the responsibility is with 
the executive department. If the law is not 
effective in preventing the very limited 


suspected of using this jclass of labor (less 
oO seven 008 S008). we Tavor the enactment 
ore drastic provisions to 
Sen P control such 
+~ ++ 


| Conclusions.—The logrolling methods whic 
j have resulted in the incorporation of on 


no income to the Government worth cons - 
ing, would be indefensible even if i a, 
mittee were considering a general 
of the tariff; but to resort to the trades, 
;exchange of votes, and on-again off-again 
performances that characterize the incorpo- 
ration of these items in an emergency reve- 
nue measure is an exhibition that will raise 
serious questions in the public mind con- 
cerning the capacity of representative gOv- 
ernment to function promptly and without 
self-interest in a great emergency. Perhaps 
the least said about the performance the bet- 
ter. We doubt if even the “victors” are par- 
ticularly proud of their handiwork. 


bill whose sole purpose should be to balance 
the budget and would not be seriously con- 


of their own because there are no cogent 
arguments for their imposition. We urge 
that these “log-rolled” tariffs in a bill seek- 
ing to balance the budget deficiency be re- 
jected by the Senate as they have already been 
repudiated and condemned by the public sen- 
timent of the country, regardless of party or 


personal views concerning the protective 
principle. 
(Signed) Pat Harrison, Walter F. George, 


David I. Walsh, Edward P. Costigan, Cordell | 
ull, | 

In the absence of an opportunity to read 
and check all of the foregoing minority views, 
I concur in the dissent of the minority for 
the reasons well stated in the opening para- 
graph.—Edward P. Costigan. 





;@mount of lumber imported from countries | 


| particular tariff items, for these items yield | 


revision | 


In brief, these tariff items are riders to a/ 


sidered by the Congress if proposed in a bill| Total 


| income such as lumbering is being strongly 
| supplemented by dairying, poultry raising 
and fruit and vegetable production. These 
developments are working many important 
| changes in the economic structure of the 
|area and in the market demands of its 
| people, 

| The report is available through the Su- 
| perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at a price of $1. 








| U. S. TREASURY | 
| STATEMENT | 


May 10. Made Public May 12, 1932 | 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 





A MN nas ccc nctoneic cess $212,052.55 | 

} Miscellaneous internal reve- | 

| ac GKKsa chs’) KOksnebanee 1,222,385.45 | 
Customs receipts ....... 884,696.97 
| Miscellaneous receipts 538,670.52 

Total ordinary receipts ..... $2,857,805.49 | 

Public debt receipts ......... . 124,640.00 | 

Balance previous day ....... ++ 607,207,405.05 | 





| SRNR oc evens, fc, 4 cite $610,189,850.54 | 


Expenditures 
$11,219,012.20 


| General expgnditures 


, interest on public debt ........ 479,873.53 
funds of receipts .......... 174,002.55 
| SE EE oa thas 0-0 cane cdc. 15,776.52 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
SE Sicsenahs sks ned oxendene 3,983,812.16 
RE, cdatadences sansrede ae 208,848.37 | 
c“mnintiaedes 1 
| ME da ahd Pek hah ciivadseh eas $16,081,325.33 | 
Public debt expenditures ..... 10,144,128.50 
I OO ne cane te 583,964,396.71 


eexsdabes ogss5bedudganss $610,189,850.54 








RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
with Federal reserve agents.............. eevee 
redemption fund with United States Treasury.. 





eee 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board...essess. 
and gold certificates held by banks........ssecsscesesss 


Total ZOld reSrves.....cscccsevercccccccvccscsvesesvesers 


Reserves other than gold....ccccccsccsccccccccsccccsccscccces 


TOCA! TOSETVES.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccccccccs 


Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations........ 
Other bills discounted...... : 





Total bills discounted............. eovvcccccece 
Bills bought in open market........ccescccccccees 
United States Government securities: 

Bonds ........ Vave are ore Rcvcdebeccee eh eweweccccessccsescesees 
SEWORBUFY, TOTES cos ccecaveess . 
Special Treasury certificates 








Total United States Government securities. ...s.seeseses 
Other securities ......cccseccsvcccces se eeecereccccseeteececes 
Total bills and securities .............. 
Due from foreign banks............. 
Federal reserve notes of other banks.. 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises .... 
All other resources 








Total resources . covcesece 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation......cccsseseees: 
Deposits: 

Member bank-reserve account.. 
Government 
Foreign bank ..... 
Other deposits 


see eeeeeees eee ee reeeeeseeeres 





Total deposits tee eceecoerccceeeceeceseeeeeseeres 
Deferred availability items . 
Capital paid in ..... eoreccece 
Surplus ........ eee 
All other liabilitie: 










DOU TEATIIGOS 5 oa seosccccccecseceseedecesces eeeeee 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
iiabilities combined bocce seasseteseve 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents 


being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 

Loans and investments—total......cccccccscccccccessesesses 
Loans—total ........-. Dee cer ececccceseceenccccccccecceeaeees 
ON SECUTIEICS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceeceeceoces 


All other .....cecees 
Investments—total 


Peewee were eeeeeeees 


United States Government securities...........cceseeesees 
Other securities ........... sesiees 

Reserve with Federal reserve ban 
Cash in vault ...... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 





Due to banks .... 

Loans on securities to 
For own account ........... eosee 
For account of out-of-twon banks 
For account of others....... 








Total 


On demand 
On time ... 


eee er ee een eeeeeeee eee eee emer eeneeeeeseeeeeeeeee 


eee ee errs nsereeereee 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total... 


Loans—total 


OM SECUFITICS ..ccccccccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccecocecncs 
All other ...... 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities.......cseeseseeeesess 

Other securitios ........0.+.. eees 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits .. 
Time deposits 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 
dend Preferred Stock and 

26 cents a share on Common 
Stock have been declared, pay- 


able June 30, 1932, to respective 


holders of record May 31, 1932. 
The United Gas Improvement Co. 


I. W.- MORRIS, Treasurer. 
April 27, 1932. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of May 11, Made Public May 12 


5-11-32 
2,219,609 
34,838 


2,254,447 
335,320 
366,650 


2,956,417 
207,733 


3,164,150 
77,209 


190,555 
280,818 














471,373 
42,719 


346,147 
153,740 
885,380 


1,385,267 
5,042 


1,904,401 
4,699 








- 5,615,640 


2,551,363 


2,144,373 
51,075 
44,177 
33,350 


2,272,975 
344,884 
154,806 
259,421 

32,191 

5,615,640 

65.6% 


270,741 


5-11-32 
6,673 


. 3,890 





1,845 
2,045 
2,783 


1,826 





Tht teeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseneree 7 





1,353 
916 


528 
388 
437 


248 
189 
196 

15 
882 
382 

23 
186 
292 


5-4-32 
2,269,181 
35,510 


2,304,691 
321,685 
366,045 


2,992,421 
210,825 


3,203,246 
72,354 


220,079 
285,722 


505,801 
44,522 


346,149 
111,222 
829,510 


1,286,881 
4,929 


1,842,133 
5,692 
14,392 
370,840 
58,083 
37,178 


5,603,918 























2,561,646 


2,147,148 
12,837 
45,063 
32,054 


2,237,102 
359,198 
154,892 
259,421 

31,659 

5,603,918 

66.8% 


278,042 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on May 11, 1932, on May 4, 1932, and on May 13, 1931, the figures 


5-4-32 
6,727 


3,963 
‘1,908 


2,055 
2,764 








1,820 
944 
820 

39 

5,071 
773 
185 














and 


GAS 


! Utility Companies | 





5-13-31 
1,757,864 
32,623 


1,790,487 
604,223 
815,899 


3,210,609 
178,275 


3,388,884 
71,461 


48,832 
96,072 


144,904 
153,108 


59,015 
52,228 
487,171 


598,414 
1,118 
897,544 
698 
15,478 
542,396 
58,482 
18,760 


4,993,703 | 














1,528,310 


2,420,793 
36,200 
5,819 
20,369 


2,483,181 
522,909 
168,453 
274,636 

16,214 

4,993,703 

84.5% 


394,907 


5-13-31 | 
7,952 


5,302 
3,119 
2,183 
2,650 


1,445 

















Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
* Show Decline for Period 
At All Reserve Banks 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended May 11, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
May 12, was $1,895,000,000, an increase of 
$53,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $962,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

On May 11 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,919,000,000, an increase of 
$60,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with decreases of $31,000,000 
in monetary gold stock and $47,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, offset in part 
by decreases of $17,000,000 in money in 
circulation and $3,000,000 in member bank 
reserve halances. 

Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$14,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, $5,000,000 each at Cleve- 
land and Chicago, $4,000,000 at New York 
and $35,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $2,000,000, 
while holdings of United States Treasury 
notes increased $43,000,000 and of Treasury 
certificates and bills, $55,000,000. 

This week’s statement shows United 
States Government securities in the 
amount of $97,000,000 pledged with Fed- 
eral reserve agents as collateral for Fed- 
eral reserve notes. 

(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May 12 


New York, May 12.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


wear 



































Investments in Outstanding 


ELECTRIC. 


Utiuity SEcuRITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 















Austria (schilling) .........seesee 13.9750 
Belgium (belga) ......... 14.0407 
SR 2 ae eae -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9647 
Denmark (krone) 20.0784 
England (pound) 366.6583 
Finland (markka) 1.7083 
France (franc) 3.9461 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8542 
Greece (drachma) .... -6770 
Hungary (pengo) . 17.4333 
BOMAY (TTB) 20 vcsccess 5.1535 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.5096 
Norway (krone) . 18.5692 
Poland (zloty) ..... ee 11,1833 
Portugal (escudo) ... eeoee 3.3350 
Rumania (leu) . eevee 5979 
| Spain (peseta) seees 8.0967 
Sweden (krona) ..... 186130 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 19.5628 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...... ° 1.7745 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... ° 24.0000 
; China (Shanghai tael) .. 31.2656 
| China (Mexican dollar) .. 22.1250 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 22.2083 
| India (rupee) ..... sss 27.3000 
Japan (yen) ........ 31.8500 
Singapore (dollar) ... 42.2500 
| Canads (dollar) ....... 88.3697 
| Cuba (peso) .......655 99.9393 
|~Mexico (peso) ....... 30.1500 
Argentina (peso, gold) 58.3330 
Brazil (milreis) eo 7.1066 
Chile (peso) ..? 6.0000 
| Uruguay (peso) . 47.5833 
| Colombia (peso) . 95.2400 
EE GEVOE vac cecurvccsevccssecestes 28.0000 
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Task of Reshaping Characters 


of Paroled Convicts 4+ « + 





Qualifications of Probation Officer Neces- 
sary for Guidance and Control of Lawbreak- 
er Who Has Been Given Liberty Discussed 





By DR. FREDERIC J. FARNELL 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


E is no branch of service under the 
| Public Welfare Commission whose work 
is more important than that of the Pro- 
bation Department, whose constant contact 
with the public gives excellent opportunity 
for fostering good will. Probation officers 
really are the field agents of this. Commis- 
sion—I almost said salesmen—and their atti- 
tude and conduct is invariably reflected back 
onto the Commission with consequent credit 
or discredit. 


One of the most valuable assets of any 
probation officer is that he be able to culti- 
vate friendly relations with the agencies and 
the individuals with whom’ he works, quite 
as important as his relations with his clients. 
Probation officers need the courts, the police 
and the private social agencies. They need 
them as friends, if only for the selfish rea- 
son that they can be of inestimable value 
to them in their work, and that work must 
be: of a constructive nature and not depend- 
ent upon comparative figures in statistical 
charts. 


If a probation officer can not get along on 
friendly terms with allied agencies, then he 
can not get the best results, and should not 
be ‘a probation officer. : 


Neither ‘the Public Welfare Commission 
nor the Probation Department are self-suffi- 
cient or independent; they are just portions 
of a more intricate machine, each part of 
which is interdependent. 


‘Probation work is a very important gear 
in. the machine, but it must work in coordi- 
nation with the other gears. If it doesn’t, 
the machine might work but its direction 
might be backward. 


++ 


Prohation officers have all kinds of per- 
sonalities to contend with and in a few iso- 
lated ‘instances these personalities are such 
that it is impossible for anyone to get along 
amicably. with them. But, generally speak- 
ing,-a probation officer who can not get along 
with his associates, cultivating a feeling of 
good. will towards himself and for those for 
whom: he is working, is certainly not a good 
probation officer, because he shows character 
traits. which unfit him for planning the re- 
construction of other people’s lives. 


I do not think there is any other kind of 
work where the personality of the individual 
is so important as it is in probation work. 
It is by the strengtn of his personality, his 
ability to plan, his ability to analyze human 
nature and the peculiar weaknesses of each 
individual subject that he can get the best 
results. .Merely to have an individual report 
regularly as to his activities and to turn him 
in when he fails, is merely to go through the 
motions, or mark the record with a rubber 
stamp. The essence of probation work is 
something more than this. 


Primarily a probation officer must know his 
subject. He must go back into his social 
history, fill in the gaps and differentiate be- 
tween the important and the, unimportant 
factors which have entered as a proximate 
cause of the subject’s difficulty. He must 
study the personality of his subject and find 
out what kind of a fellow he is. Finally, 
and most important of all, he must decide 
if he is the kind of a chap who is going to 
need a lot of propping, or if he is the type 
who needs little assistance, or in fact, if he 











Penalizing Worker 
for Disregard of 
Safety Rules 


¢ y 
Waélter J. Brennan 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine 


OUSANDS of dollars will be saved in 

compensation penalties and a tremendous 

amount of suffering will be eliminated, 
when high authority in our textile mills sees 
fit to establish and adhere to a policy with 
regard to cleaning, repairing, and adjusting 
moving machinery that could as well be shut 
down. 


There is a grave lesson in a list of such 
injuries, typical of the accumulation that can 
be had over any two weeks of the year by 
those who study the state-wide accident ex- 
perience. 


In nearly every case in a certain group the 
operation was one that had its origin in a 
bad habit. Each instance proved that the 
employe either ignored the plant rule or felt 
that compliance with safe practice was op- 
tional. In other words, these instances prove 
that the safety work is not reaching the 
employe to the extent that his actions are 
governed by plant rule rather than by per- 
sonal whims. 


To respond that “employes have been re- 
peatedly told” is obviously insufficient, and 
the penalties imposed upon the persons of 
workers and the purses of management in- 
sinuate that the admonitions of supervisory 
forces are not taken seriously. Often this is 
an outgrowth of a lack of emphasis, em- 
ployes feeling that such instructions are 
merely gestures and not really meant. Per- 
haps, this has been contributed to by an 
indifference on the part of the supervisors. 


Can it be overcome? Most certainly it 
can, there being many industries whose ma- 
chines are as numerous and far more vicious, 
who rarely suffer a “‘caught in moving ma- 
chinery” penalty. 

Textile manufacturers should ask them- 
selves: “Why do our employes report for 
work on time each day?” and “Why do we 
have but little trouble over the ‘no smoking’ 
rule?” The answer is that employes know 
that violations of these rules will not be 
tolerated, and in view of’ this contede their 
acquiescence. Thus are safety battles won. 

When this same thought is instilled in 
the heads of workers with regard to moving 
machinery, a ghastly, costly, and generally 
deplorable toll will be written off the books 
of one of our largest industries. 


mE 





will do much better if. he is not being con- 
stantly hounded. 


To get all this-information and to evaluate 
it properly is quite a difficult task. To do it, 
requires the utilization of every available 
facility for study. 

Psychological tests must be made when 
indicated, psychiatric examinations, some- 
times physical examinations. A man can 
not do the job single handed; no one can. 
One has to use other people and other peo- 
ple’s knowledge. 

Why should probation feel itself so inde- 
pendent when even the practice of medicine 
requires so many individual studies? Pro- 
bation officers must drop their attitude of 
skepticism and doubt. Whenever one hears 
@ man say or show through his work that 
his attitude is, “These new-fangled things are 
the bunk—psychologic tests are a joke; I'd 
rather rely on the old-fashioned rule of 
thumb;” then one can be pretty sure that 
that individual has become fossilized and is 
in need of care himself. 


++ 


One of the surest indications that a person 
has stopped growing upwards and has 
started to grow downwards, is his closed 
mind, his belief that all that was good, and 
all that is to be, is bad. Such people have 
no right to try to shape the lives of their 
subjects; by their intolerance, narrowness, 
pettiness, and by the stagnant condition of 
their own minds, they are apt to do more 
harm than good. They merely project onto 
their unfortunate subjects.their own mental 
conflicts and disabilities, thereby instilling in 
the subject a distaste for probation and pro- 
bation officers and a consequent antagonism. 

Peculiarities, weaknesses, and abnormal- 
ities stick out on everyone’s personalities 
like warts on a pickle. But the probation 
officer should try to find out what his own 
peculiarities are and then seek to avoid 
obtruding them onto his subject. 


After having used every means possible to 
ascertain what is wrong with the subject and 
after arriving at a fairly definite conclusion 
as to why he got into trouble, then comes 
the most important feature of the work: 
Planning for the subject’s future. After the 
what, the why and the who, we come to 
the how. How can we get him back on his 
feet? How can we avoid future difficulties? 
How can we make him into an honest-to- 
goodness fellow, self-supporting and self- 
respecting? ‘ 

That is where the probation officer should 
show his merit. If he has analyzed the situ- 
ation properly he has determined that cer- 
tain factors have been primarily the cause 
of the difficulty, and it then becomes his 
duty to plan their elimination. 


Perhaps it is school difficulties; through 
psychological examination he has perhaps 
found out that the subject was trying to do 
school work which was too advanced. Per- 
haps it was work difficulties. Maybe the 
individual had been doing work far below 
his mental level, or more likely, too far above 
his mental level. Perhaps the difficulty was 
drinking too much liquor. On analysis, the 
cause may be physical weakness, the drink 
being to supply the feelirig of well-being. 

Undernourishment and mental conflict are 
two of the greatest contributors to drunken- 
ness. Frustrated personalities, unsatisfied 
egoes, discouragement, unhappiness in the 
home are also reasons for intemperateness. 


Sometimes, when approached with under- 
standing, these irritants'‘can be removed and 
the drunkard restored to respectability. 
Merely to read a man a sermon on the evils 
of drink is not going to accomplish very 
much, only perhaps, to drive him further 
on to drink. 

If one once gets inside a man’s skin, one 
will find he has plenty of things bothering 
him, and he is just aching for the chance 
to tell it to someone. It may be religious 
confusions, it may be that he’s had too much 


religion, or again, he may not have had 
enough. 


These are just a few of the factors which 
should be considered. To overlook them all 
and to have a man going through the mo- 
tions of reporting every week is to miss the 
spirit of probation; it is to mistake the form 
for the substance. 


+ + 
i I know the reaction is going to be: “Fine, 
in theory, but we haven’t time.” 

Perhaps that is right, but I dare say if 
officers plan their work intelligently, placing 
the emphdsis on those cases which need it, 
instead of spreading themselves thinly over 
the whole case-load, the results will be good. 
It should be handled much the same way a 
physician handles his patients: Those who 
need one hour, receive it, and those needing 
five minutes, receive such, but always keep- 
ing in mind they are patients. 

The work should be systematized to a cer- 
tain degree. Officers should know in a fairly 
definite way each morning. just how they 
are going to spend the day. Their calls 
should be laid out so that they are not cross- 
ing and recrossing the same territory all the 
bona * lot of oe leather, gasoline, and 

ration can be saved’ by prope - 
ning the day’s work. oe 

I know, in my own profession, I have to 
plan my calls, and when I get to a certain 
part of the State I try to make all the calls 
at one time. Probation workers can and 
probably do the same thing. 

While probation officers are working in 
their own particular court, and on their own 
particular cases, they may experience an iso- 
lated feeling, a feeling that what they are 
doing is passing unnoticed, that they are not 
getting proper recognition. Please do not 
feel that way. We know what they are doing, 
however, perhaps better than they suspect. 
We want them to feel that they are an im- 
portant part of a large organization, and one 
which is engaged in a vital piece of work. 

The work we are doing is bigger than any 
person in the organization from the chair- 
man of the Commission down to the office 
boy. It is necessary and valuable that we 
submerge our personality in this work, and 
we can do it, if we regard, not our own par- 
ticular field of work, but the kaleidoscope, 
which is the entire field covered by the Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





| DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY 


GOVERNING 





Succession of Laws Governing Prospecting and Exploita- 
tion on Public Domain Reviewed by General Land Office 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with petroleum. 


Commissioner, General Land Office, Department of the Interior 


N THOMAS DONALDSON’S volumi- 
ioe history of the Public Domain 
to 1884 the words oil and petroleum 
do not appear, and there comes to mind 
Cesare Beccaria’s “Happy is the land 
that has no history.” 


However, the subjéct was raised as 
early as 1865 by the officials of the dis- 
trict land office at Humboldt, Calif. The 
Commissioner of the General Land ‘Of- 
fice replied: 


“It is not the policy of the Govern- 
ment to deal with petroleum tracts as 
ordinary public lands, any more than 
with auriferous or other mineral or sa- 
line lands. * * * Report exact descrip- 
tion of any and all tracts * * * and with- 
hold same from disposal.” 

++) 

The General Land Office up to 1896 re- 

zarded petroleum as subject to appropri- 

_ ation under the mining law as placer 
claims. But in that year Hoke Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, ruled that 
petroleum could not be taken as mineral 
land. Congress came to the rescue by 
making oil land subject to location as 
placer claims. 


In 1900-1903 extensive field examina- 
tions were made in Wyoming and Cali- 
‘ornia upon complaint of oil operators 
that oil lands were being appropriated 
and patented by agriculturists and stock- 
men. Some suspensions from agricul- 
tural entry were made, but the oil in- 
dustry was then of small importance. 


Consequently, the great petroleum 
withdrawals of California, Wyoming, and 
Louisiana did not begin until 1907-1909. 
By that time the conservation idea was 
in full bloom and the oil industry had 
become important, largely through the 
development of the automobile. 


The United States Geological Survey 
was getting a grasp of the potential pub- 
lic oil lands, and early in 1908 its Di- 
rector, George Otis Smith, brought out 
the idea of creating Naval Petroleum 
Reserves to supply the future needs of 
the Navy. 


The withdrawals involved the holders 
of oil claims in serious difficulties. Very 
few owners were in compliance with the 
law requiring that at date of withdrawal 
there must be on each claim a “discov- 
ery” of oil or gas in commercial quan- 
tities, or that the owner or his agent 
be in diligent and continuous work until 
he did make a discovery. 

++ 

Also, the oil locations were invariably 
made by eight persons taking an asso- 
ciation claim of 20 acres for each person, 
and too often the principal transgressed 
the law by borrowing seven other names 
and having the claim deeded over to 
him. This in turn brought the question 
whether later purchasers knew of the 
original fraud. 


The oil claimants sought to defeat the 
withdrawals, and in 1915 the United 
States Supreme Court decided the test 
case of United States v. Midwest Oil 
Co., involving a 160-acre placer claim in 
the Salt Creek oil field of Wyoming. The 
withdrawals were held valid and the 
Government won on all points. ° 

Since the commencement of the with- 


OIL LANDS 
By C. C. MOORE. 


drawals many oil men had been urging 
that public oil land should be leased in- 
stead of being subject to appropriation 
under the placer laws. They now urged 
that those who lost under the United 
States Supreme Court decision, but who 
had gone on the lands or purchased 


them in good faith, should be given equi- 
table consideration through having a 
preference right to lease the land they 


were claiming. 


Lengthy hearings and consideration 
and the World War delayed unt} Feb. 
25, 1920, the passage of the 

Leasing Act. This stopped the further 
appropriation of oil, oil shale, gas, 
sodium, phosphate, and potash under 
the placer mining law and substituted a 
permit and leasing system. 


This act provided for the holders of 
oil placer claims who could not secure 
patent under the old law, by directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
permits and leases where the claimants 
showed they had created certain equities. 

The law authorizes “permits” to pros- 
pect for oil and gas on unproven land 
for two years with possible extensions 
for 10 years more. Applications for per- 
mits were made from Florida to Cape 
Barrow, the northernmost point of the 
American continent, and approximately 
35,000 permits were issued. 


++ 


In 1929 the administration inaugurated 
an oil conservation policy of refusing to 
accept further applications because an 
overproduction of oil was foreshadowed 
and the permits had become a vehicle 
for speculation. The discretionary right 
to take such action in the interest of 
conservation was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court on May 18, 1931. 
There are still outstanding about 4,200 
permits. 


Leases are granted where oil or gas 
has been discovered and there are about 
790 pending leases. These are nearly all 
in California, Wyoming, Montana, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 

A large part of the leases has arisen 
out of the preference rights based on 
old placer claims. Another part has 
come from pfoven oil lands that fell to 
the United States and were leased to the 
highest bidder of a bonus at public auc- 
tion. The balance has come out of dis- 
coveries made by drilling on permits 
(wildcat lands). 

The royalty on oil has varied from 5 
per cent on leases arising out of permits 
to 55% per cent on leases put up at 
from oil and gas leasing were $3,231,987. 
These funds were divided 52% per 
cent to the reclamation fund, 37% 
per cent to the States in which the 

The total royalty and bonus results 
from all minerals under the Leasing Act 
for 1920-1931 were $79,902,423. Wyoming 
produced $56,253,308 of this, California 


ineral 


public auction. 
The results for the fiscal year 1931 

wells are located, and 10 per cent to the 

United States Treasury. 

accounted for $19,857,548 and Montana 

took credit for $1,783,714. Colorado, Utah 


and New Mexico produced lesser sums in 
the order shown. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 14, H. C. Fowler, Acting Chief Engineer, Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Division, Technologic Branch, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, discusses the research conducted by the Bureau of Mines on 


petroleum and natural gas. 






Lonely Lives for Childless Aged 


Effects of Decline in Illinois’ Birth Rate 


By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 
Chie}, Diagnostic and Research Laboratories, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


HERE were almost 500,000 more families 
in Illinois in 1930 than there were in 
1920. The Census Bureau reports 1,934,- 

445 in 1930 and 1,534,077 in 1920. 


But the size of the family has decreased. 
The actual number of individuals added to 
these families during the last 10 years was 
only about 100,000 persons. The families 
in 1920 averaged 4.2 and in 1930 they aver- 
aged 3.9 people per family. 

It was stated in the same bulletin that 56 
per cent of the families in Illinois had radios. 
But it was not stated in the dispatch that 
there was any relationship between the low 
birth rate and the number of radios. 


So at any rate the people in Illinois are 
growing older. In fact they are growing old. 
The age groups are changing, more people 
are older than the school age and more peo- 
ple are beyond 40 than was the case 10 years 
ago. 

The birth rate is low; the general death 
rate is low. This is only a temporary state 
of affairs. Old age is inevitable; death is 
awaiting all of us. Lonely, barren and selfish 
old age will gradually but surely come upon 
many people. 

Nothing looks so useless, futile and worth- 
less as a twisted, gnarled, old tree standing 
by itself in a cleared and treeless space. The 
limbs seem too heavy to be borne and the 
leaves are scarce even in the Summer time. 
Pulling water and nourishment from the soil 
appears to be an almost impossible task. 


How different a picture when there are 
some underbrush and younger trees growing 
so luxuriantly, so full of youth and vigor 
around the old gaunt tree. One does not 
notice the old tree; one just sees the vigor 
of youth. 


The childless old people are unfortunate. 
They present more health problems. They 
have time to think; they have less to com- 
fort them in their old age. 


Our death rate is low because our birth 
rate is low. The first six months of our 
life is the most hazardous period of our 
existence. Of 1,000 babies born, about 70 
die before their first birthday. There are 


, only 12 deaths per 1,000 population during 


the year. 


The infant population has six times the 
death rate as people over one year of age. 
A low birth rate means few babies; few 
babies means a low general death rate. 


But too many people are growing old and 
not reproducing themselves. The old people 
will die off and there will be fewer young, 
vigorous adults to take their places. 

The general ddath rates will go far above 
what .they are now. The economic, social 
and political structure of our commonwealth 
will be shaken and probably altered by these 
changes. 


The decreasing size of the family unit 
should lead to a better health level of each 
member. Each new member of the family 
should have every safeguard known to the 
science of health placed around them. They 
are potential future leaders. 


There are many diseases of childhood that 
can be prevented by proper precautions. 
Diphtheria and smallpox can be avoided by 
vaccination. Scarlet fever, measles, infan- 
tile paralysis can be modified into a mild 
course or even prevented by the use of 
human convalescent blood serum. 


The lethal agents of childhood are becom- 


ing less deadly. Some are no longer feared 
by parents who have taken advantage of 
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WARREN G. HARDING 


President of the United States 1921-1923 


“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.” 
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Lilinois’ Homemaking Schools 


for Girls and Women + + + 





Training in Domestic Science Provided in 
Classes Held at State, Fair Grounds for Se- 
lected Representatives of Each County 





By MRS. ANITA SHAMEL 


Superintendent, Nora Dunlap School for Homemakers and Girls’ 


School of Domestic 


Science, State of Illinois 


NCE again Illinois takes the lead in pro- 
moting education in that “profession” so 
little re¢ognized—home making. It is be- 

ginning on a small scale in a school of one 
week’s duration, called “The Nora Dunlap 
School for Home Makers” in memory of the 
woman who was the “mother” of this phase 
of education for women and girls in Illinois. 


Though in session only a short period from 
Aug. 2 to 9, it will be sufficient for this, the 
first year, to lay the foundations of an ever- 
increasing inspiration and desire on the part 
of mothers to know more about their pro- 
fession and to find in it enough of interest 
and value to make it a “career” and not 
merely a duty. 

++ 


Thirty-five years ago, Illinois. originated 
the ideas and plans of a school where young 
women may come together for actual per- 
formance of the work of housekeeping and 
to be taught that home making is an art of 
the highest attainment and that it’s a God- 
given birthright to womanhood. This school, 
known as the Girls’ State Fair School of 
Domestic Science, is two weeks in length, the 
week before and the week of the Illinois 
State Fair, and is helf on the fair grounds in 
Springfield. 


The State executivés considered this school 
of such noteworthy value that they were 
instrumental in providing funds so that last 
year a building was erected, known as “The 
Louis L. Emmerson building,” to be the new 
home of the school. The young women and 
girls who convene here gain knowledge by 
actual work. 


But is it enough to educate girls alone? 
What of the many older women—mothers 
who were denied such opportunities in their 
youth? One often hears the expression “No 
nation is greater than its women.” 


It is an acknowledged fact that a great 
percentage of the prisoners in our State, 
and other States as well, are young men and 
young women. It is a marked fact that most 
of the causes for youthful misdemeanors can 
be traced to an absence of home training 
in childhood. Most of our reform-school 
cases can be attributed to similar situations. 


And how many of our other public charges, 
which are consuming such a large percentage 
of the tax money, could have been prevented 
if we had had a trained motherhood and 
womanhood. We should think of the 6,000,- 
000 undernourished children in the United 
States; and certainly much of this could be 
eliminated if our mothers but had the knowl- 
edge of how to feed their children a health- 
ful, balanced, economic ration. 


It is recognized in all forms of learning 
that application and experience are the best 
teachers; and that is the principle which 
dominates these schools that Illinois is spon- 
soring for its women. The women who 
formed the plans realized too well that the 
most serious defect in the average school 
was the aimlessness and generalization with 
which all children are educated regardless of 
natural inclinations. 


+? 


Is it not better to specialize in the things 
that will be needed most in life? More and 
more there are being born demands in our 
school system that will train for life, so that 
those being graduated. from the different 
schools not only may have the required 
credits, but may be equipped with a trade 
or vocation, and fitted not only mentally, 
morally, and spiritually, but physically for 
self-reliance to take up life’s problems. 


When we realize that only a small per- 
centage of our youth finish high school and 
go to fields of higher education and that this 
army of youth today are tomorrow the fathers 
and mothers of our land, should we not lend 
every effort. to give these young people some 
vocation, something tangible to begin with 
and to carry on with in life? 


It is natural for all normal girls to want 
a home of their own. Yet the majority of 
them never receive a day’s actual training 
in this all-important vocation at which they 
spend the greater part of their lives. 


Some 35 years ago a group of men and 
women in Illinois, who realized the need of 
an adult education, appeared before the IIlli- 
nois State Legislature and secured an ap- 
propriation to begin a school for girls under 
the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Fair Board. Along 
with this a Department of Household Science 


Co 


modern public health methods of disease 
prevention. 


The present tendency by some Legislatures 
is to reduce the appropriations to the Health 
Departments because the death rates are low 
and hence health activities can well be cur- 
tailed. The death rates among adults is 
increasing. The general death rates for all 
age groups of the population is low, but this 
is because we have so few babies born that 
they are contributing less than their usual 
quota to our death rates. 


The figures used by the legislative bodies 
are not properly understood. Death rates 
are not so simple as interest rates; they 
deal with biological phenomena. Life is too 
valuable to reduce the organized safeguards 
placed about the population to insure health, 
happiness and well-being. 

It has been stated that 40 per cent of the 
families in the United States have radios. It 
is encouraging to hear that 56 per cent of 
the families in Illinois have radios. This 
means better contact with the outside world 
and better opportunities to acquire informa- 
tion. Public health is based upon education 
of the public. Everyone wants to be healthy. 
Health is a personal matter. 


The size of the families in Illinois has de- 
creased during the last decade. This means 
more adults and fewer children. During pe- 
riods of economic depression the births will 
be still fewer. In order to conserve our social 
and political unit we must regard each death 
under 60 as an irreparable loss. 


The need of organized public health was 
never more urgent. The prevention of dis- 


ease when money is scarce has greater ad- 
vantage than in times of prosperity. 


was added to the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, 
which does educational work among the peo- 
ple of rural Illinois. 


During a third of a century, hundreds of 
young women have been taught the science 
of home making. Many received their first 
inspiration for a more efficient education and 
service in the world. 


Foremost among the women who gave 
their time and inspiration to further this 
great work, was Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, of 
Savoy, who, until the time of her passing 
in February, 1932, at the age of 76, was instru- 
mental in developing this field of work and 
whose dreams culminated in tne new, up- 
to-date building on the Fair. Grounds in 
which the Girls’ State Fair School of Do- 
mestic Science holds its sessions and in 
which the Nora Dunlap School for Home 
Makers, named for this woman who made it 
possible, will be held. 

Thus, Illinois is working toward this great 
purpose, that of educating mothers so they 
can guide the world aright, and educating 
its girls to want to be better mothers. 


The staff of both schools will be alike; 
consisting of a superintendent, a director, a 
resident physician, a registered nurse, and 
instructors in cooking, baking, dining room 
service, calisthenics, sewing and_ laundry. 


++ 


The pupils live at the school during the 
entire session, do all the work, prepare the 
meals, do the baking, the laundering, the 
dormitory work, etc., in six groups which ro- 
tate daily, receiving at the same time a group 
of lectures and demonstrations each day by 
the various instructors and outside educators. 
Everything they are taught is practical and 
of a nature that can be made use of when 
they go to their homes. 


The outline of work will be very similar 
in both schools, with variations in the lec- 
ture courses to apply to the difference in the 
type and age of pupils in each school. The 
entire time is not devoted to mere work, but 
there is a certain amount of sight-seeing, 
entertainment, and recreation, which makes 
the course enjoyable, as well as educational. 

Each county in the State of Illinois, of 
which there are 102, is entitled to one pupil 
in each of these schools. “In addition to this 
quota there are several honor students of 
the previous year returned as general as- 
sistants, and with the teaching staff, the 
total number is about 120. 


The tuition, board and lodging for the 
girls’ school, which includes young women 
generally between the ages of 18 and 40, is 
$12; and for the home-makers’ school, which 
takes in older women from the age of 35 
up, $7 for one week, not including incidentals 
and transportation. Nowhere else can so 
much value be gained for so little actual 
output. 


A great hope has sprung up in the minds 
of the leaders of these two schools, the first 
of their kind in the United States: A hope 
that the vision of Nora Dunlap may be real- 
ized in at least a six months’ State Training 
School for Home Makers. 








Dangers of Delay 
in Giving Teeth 
Dental Care 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of 
vania 


Pennsyl- 


HE other day a woman of intelligence re- 
marked that she was postponing a visit 
to her dentist because she feared he 

would hurt her. This illogical attitude is 
more prevalent than is generally suspected, 
and is by no means limited to the female of 
the species. 


While, of course, no one fancies physical 
discomfort, it is decidedly poor business for a 
person to delay the inevitable on the theory 
that some temporary pain will result. As a 
matter of fact, the correction of the average 
mouth condition is not at all likely to cause 
real suffering. The greatest disturbance, 
while the work is being done, is likely to be 
that of worry over the anticipation of pain 
that does not manifest itself in reality. 


Obviously, to deny the mouth, and inci- 
dentally one’s’ general health, the care it 
needs on such a flimsy basis, is taking an 
exceedingly near-sighted view of the situ- 
ation. Especially is this true, because delay 
may mean the development of a condition 
that will demand major dental work. 


There is yet another class who discover by 
dental diagnosis that teeth must be removed 
or that other types of work of a serious 
nature are required. Through fear of tempo- 
rary discomfort many perSons in this pre- 
dicament postpone the operation appoint- 
ment. 

As an example of this type was the man 
who some months ago was informed that all 
his teeth would have to be removed if his 
health and vitality were to be restored. How- 
ever, rather than step up and take his médi- 
cine, he kept on delaying and finally delayed 
himself into the grave. 


It should be understood that modern 
dentistry, with its improved technique and 
its local and general anaesthesia, has re- 
moved much of the pain formerly associ- 
ated with dental work. Coupled with this 
comforting fact, is the desire of the average 
dentist to render efficient service as pain- 
lessly as the situation permits. 

It, therefore, follows that while no one 
will be foolish enough to claim that sitting 
in the dentist's chair rates with a pink tea 
for pleasure, no one should hesitate to visit 
his dentist twice*a year for a check-up (and 
more often if acute conditions arise) simply 
because he feels he might be hurt a bit. 
Most decidedly, it does not pay to be a dental 
coward. 









